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LOVE DOWN A WELL. 





BY ELLIOTT MACKINTOSH, 


Do you see the lady on the other side of the ; of light broke above me, I saw that I had fallen 
fire-place, with soft brown hair and mild blue $ down a long dried well, half-filled with rubbish, 
eyes, whose fair complexion and unwrinkled : and covered with loose boards at the top. One 
brow doff ten years from her age, and whose $ of these had given way undér the pressure of 
quiet voice and gentle manners tell truly of a} my foot. This well, I learned later, was on 
shy, retired nature? That’s my wife! Ah!: farmer Lee’s farm, and was being gradually 
ain't I proud of her, and don’t I love her? filled up with any dirt that would have been 
Haven’t I an insane desire to run to the roof ; otherwise carted away. The customary stone 
and shout out, for the benefit of the world at ; : work round the mouth had been long ago re- 
large, that Mary Sherman nee Lee is my wife? § Ss moved for the convenience of backing up the 
You would never suspect her of being a heroine, $ carts. How, in the dark, I had strayed from 
but, I'll tell you the story, and then judge. the road on the large, open field, can only be 

Thirty years ago this summer, when my hair 3 : explained by my ignorance of the localities and 
was brown and my limbs young and active, : my castle-building, inspired by the sweet face 
heigho! I was sent by the firm, to whose ser-; of Mary Lee. 
vice I had been devoted by my futher, to collect’ Morning dawned, and I was lying almost 
bills in some of the New England villages. I: frantic in my agony, when I heard a young, 
was new'to the couatry, but I had full direc- ; fresh voice singing above me. I called loudly, 
tions given me, and started off on a two months’ ; “Help! help!” 
trip to make the Yankees pay for the calicoes,: ‘*Whére?’” The singing ceased, and the ques- 
silks, and notions they had purchased of ‘‘ Law, tion came in a startled tone. 

Stone & Co.” ¢ Here! I have fallen down a well!” 

I had fared pretty well on my errand, and: The hoards above me were pushed aside, and 
was putting up at the Bell-Flower Inn, when : the daylight, farther advanced than I had per- 
one of our customers invited me to come to a} ceived in my darkened position, poured in. 
gathering of young folks at his house, and I: “Down here! Oh! you must be fearfully 
accepted the offer. There I met Mary Lee, and : hurt! George! John! Come quick!” 
lost my heart instantly. I was returning home} Hurrying feet came above me. 
from* the farmer’s good cheer, when I met with ; ‘Some one go down!” said the first voice 
the accident that colored my whole future life, again. ‘Have you a rope?” 
gave me its greatest joy, its heaviest sorrow. ‘“‘Ay! the old rope is here; but it ain’t over 
Crossing a meadow, I, in the darkness, set my } and above strong! It won’t bear a man.” 

‘oot upon a plank which tilted, and I fell, down, “T’ll trust it! He has fainted.” _ 
down, losing consciousness long before [reached . For I was too much exhausted to answer any 
the end of my subterranean descent. How long $ ; of the questions they shouted to me. The re- 
I lay insensible I cannot tell; but I woke in {action of promised relief was too great after 
bitter agony, feeling that I was fearfully in- {such a night as I had passed. Before I realized 
jured. I called and groaned, but the Saehnene:: ‘ the purport of the last sentence, I knew by the 
above me was unbroken by any friendly gleam } § darkening of the open mouth that some one 
of light, the heavy silence cheered by no suc-$ was descending. I felt the dress of the brave 
coring voice. Day dawned, finding me still § woman, then a slender girl, touch my cheek; I 
sensible, suffering, and alone. As the streaks} heard her pitying tones; I knew she raised my 
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head, as she stood in the twilight beside me; 
but I could not speak. Others had hurried to 
the farm, and one for a surgeon. Wine was 
lowered, and she knélt beside me to revive me 
by it’ Three long hours, they told me later, 
passed before the arrangements were completed 
to hoist us up, and she never left my side. She 
bathed my face with the water they lowered; 
she gave me wine; she spoke words of cheer 
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faithful nurse. How I loved her cannot be told, 
When the truth became known that my left sido, 
arm, and leg, was crippled and useless forever, 
then I tried to smother my love, and learned 
hers. Mary Lee, the pet of the village, the 
idol of home, the center of many living hearts, 
left all to follow her crippled husband to his 
city home. 

If, by the exercise of the talents God gave 


and comfort; she aided me, when the basket : me, I have made my brain work for my hands— 


was at last lowered, in rising from my painful : 
posture, and almost lifted me into the vehicle $ 
And when the $ lifetime I have humbly endeavored to make her 


after reaching the upper air. 


long fainting fit that followed my arrival above § 


if my right hand -has earned a home of more 
luxury than competence—if by the love of a 


happy, did she not earn all this, and more, ay, 


was succeeded by days of delirium, she was my } more than I can ever give her? 





err. 
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BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


“Men are fickle,” the maiden sighed; 
*Heigho! it is not denied, 
But none shall ever vex my pride, 
Or cause me sorrow. 
Gay good-humor may hold her sway, 
And beauty her rarest charms display; 
But the beauty that men may prize to-day 
Is seorned to-morrow. 
“So never more shall the faintest trace 
Of Love’s indwelling my pride disgrace, 
To whisper the ‘tell-tale’ to my face; 
And so revealing 
What lips of mine could never have spoken; 
And better thus, than that tear or token 
Should ever tell of a heart that’s broken 
Beyond all healing. 
* A ‘coat of mail’ I will e’en prepare, 
Deftly jointed, and made with care; 
And none shall whisper to me, ‘ Beware,’ 
For all defying, 
Til throw my glove to each amorous swain, 
And bid him enter the lists again, 
Nor let him know that he sues in vain 
Till I see him dying. 
“Woman is weak! Ah! they know it well, 
And they work on her heart with a fiendish spell, 
Till they drive her, body and soul, to hell, 
Nor seek to defend her. 
Few can practice what all may preach; 
Yetan arrow sent some point may reach; 
And this heart, to beguiling look or speech, 
Shall never surrender.” 
Full many a suitor who came to woo, 
Did pledge his life, and his hand too, 
That he loved her well, and his love was true; 
But unbelieving, 

_ And undisturbed by the vows professed, 
She looked her scorn as his suit he pressed, 
For she knew, by every unfailing test, 

He was still deceiving. 
In such regal state she held her sway, 
‘That many a one was heard to say, 
She had no heart to give away 

That was worth deploring;: 





Yet wondered why, above all her sex, 
She should use her charms to allure and vex, 
And by a thousand arts perplex 
Mankind adoring. 
At last, in the train, came a Captain Wright, 
The hero, brave, of many a fight, 
Who fell in love with the maid at sight, 
And vowed he’d win her. 
“What though a ‘coat of mail’ she wear! 
‘None but the brave deserve the fair,’ 
And one defeat ought never to scare 
A young beginner.” 
He knew that within that fair young form, 
There beat a heart that was true and warm; 
But the fortress must be taken by storm, 
To be taken surely. 
Love’s tactics no one can underrate, 
And he was studying, early and late, 
How to make his mistress capitulate 
For Jove’s sake purcly. 


Thoroughly skilled in the warlike art, 

He ventured a well-directed dart 

That went through her eye and pierced her heart; 
And the truth so tender 

Was written all over her cheek and brow; 

And the “coat of mail” dropped off somehow, 

And the “iron-clad” was a captive now, 
Compelled to surrender. 


I would not have you by this infer 
That pride in a moment deserted her, 
And without any sign of delay, or demur, 
Or serious objection, 
With her “coat of mail” she consented to part; 
Not finding it proof against Cupid’s dart, 
She gave her hand, as she gave her heart, 
To better protection. 
That men are fickle is no less true, 
And faithful hearts are among the few, 
The rare exception may come to you 
And meet concession; 
And for al] you shut up your heart so tight, 
And bury its treasures out of sight, 
There may come a time when a Captain Wright 
Will claim possession. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MURDER IN THE GLEN BOSS.” 


, in the year 1863, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 


[Butered, according to Act of Con 


Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District ot Pennsylvania. ] 


“CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 353. 


Ar noon the next day, Fan was carrying me of the daily life at The Oaks, of Emmy; no 
quicker than before over the hills to the Cove. ; trifle on that theme was too trivial to interest 
Lhad laid a plot, very deep and cunning for old; him. He listened, his head partly turned from 
John Lashley, I thought. The boy must meet} me, but his eyes glowing, the muscles of the 
Emmy and her father: that only would break ; lips trembling now and then, yet saying no 
this spell, whatever it might be, under which : word. Doubting, I knew, if this was best for him 
he lay bound. So, cogitating on the ways and ; to hear, but unable to dash the sweet poison 
means all night, I devised the scheme of asking } ; aside. Passing through the abrupt gorges of 
them to meet me at my new Home, down in the } \ the hills, he pointed suddenly to a small brick. 


niche of the Cove hills. 
to give me advice,” I said. 


itis a new work for me. You must counsel me. 


And then Emmy and you must see the old man’s } alone there with her and—it. 
you might never try to find me. 
alone.” 


Rest.” 
“T’ll be there, old fellow,” said Robert, cheer- 
fully. 


atlast. I'll ride over at mid-day.” 


“And I am going out now in the pony car- : 
‘‘I mean to drive a friend ; horse I led the way, and in a few moments we 


riage,” 


eaid Emmy. 


“Thank God, you’re going to have a rest } 


“T want you, Robert, $ : house up a ravine, a place easily guarded. 
“The house is} 
nearly completed—but finishing and furnishing } 


‘‘There, uncle John, is my home.” 

“Old mother Farley’s, is it not, Pressley?” 
“Yes. A quiet, deaf, secret old body. I live 
I told you that 
I must be 


“Come then and see my home. I have a 


long story to tell you, boy.” 


We were near the Cove. Putting spurs tomy 


of mine through the hills. May I take her ; turned a sudden bend of the road and reached 


there, unele John? 


She has gone there with our journey’s end. 


you before, I know—the pain of old remem- ; The house stood on a low plateau, girded by 


brances is over. May I bring her there?” 


T hesitated. Yet what better place for Press- ; eternal mountains. 
Sledge of hills, wooded and mossed to the top- 


ley first to meet and know his mother? 


“Yes, child,” said her father, ‘it’s a good, ; most peaks. 
We will all be there, ; shining, frothing, blue gush of limpid water. 


kindly thought in you. 
John.” 


, noble oaks, such as only find root amid these 


Behind it rose a broad 
At the base ran Cold Creek, a 


The house, nearly completed, so eagerly had I 


More than they thought, I laughed to myself, § ¢ hurried on the work, stood heartsome, quiet, 


were bidden to the meeting. Ah! I little knew ; : content, 


the unbidden guest that would come. 

As I told you, I went at noon to the place of 
my appointment with Pressley. I fancied even 
our short meeting yesterday had done him good, 
cheered him, made his thought healthier. 


came to meet me with an outstretched hand and $ resting hour. 


“The old man’s rest I call it, boy,” 
’ I said, pointing to it. 

“God bless it and you, uncle John,” he an- 
swered, earnestly. 

We rode up to the door and dismounted, The 


He workmen were absent, it was their noonday 


Behind the house yet remained 


8 cordial greeting, though the old pain was on ; the old garden: the very orchard I had planted 


his face still. 
rode on together, side by side. I asked no 
questions, gave no hint of the terrible secret 
that troubled him. The day was fresh, cheery; 
the early spring birds were calling to each 
other from the trees on either side; even the 
talk of an old man must perforce catch some of 
the healthful glow. I found myself telling him 


He was mounted to-day, and we} for Esther and me. 





The trees were old and 
gnarled now, but they bore fruit still. We 
would pluck it together, late as it was. Lilae- 
bushes and great masses of mountain laurel 
fenced it in. 

We entered the square little plat where the 
sunshine bad brought its deepest warmth and 
light, sat down under a tree upon a ane of 
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mossy roots. My boy was with his back to the ; Emmy’s, but looking at me. When | 1 was in 
house, could not see, therefore, the little car- {the room, those sad eyes, true to me for so 
riage that had brought Emmy and—his mother many years, never failed to turn to me for 
te the place. I saw it, saw too Emmy’s light: comfort and help. ‘Why, child,” she said, 
figure move across the windéws inside. Her { ‘how cold your hand is—and trembling! And 
weak charge was resting doubtless. Then the} your eyes full of tears?” She raised the soft 
shadow left the windows, and the young girl } baby hand and pressed it to her withered cheek. 
came down the unfinished steps leaning on her § ‘Emmy must bring all her little pain to me to 
father’s shoulder, the footing being uncertain, bear. I am used to it.” 
and laughing as he jumped her like a child § Emmy softly stroked the silvery hair. How 
over the rocks. beautiful age had made her, my pale, pure, 
Pressley heard the sound—he started up. < saintly Esther!” 
“Emmy!” he cried. 3 “The pain of others is all you shall have to 
She saw him now. Well, what mattered it} bear,” I said. ‘We have charmed all other 
if Robert and I were there? He held her in ; from your life. And so, our Home, my Esther, 
his arms, pressed his lips to hers. It Wan 5 halt be so full of love and content that those 
right—his heart was her home. : ¢ who suffer shall come to it to be cured.” 
“John! Was this well done?” said Robert,: She smiled; but it was asad smile. “Iam 
facing me. 3 afraid,” she said. ‘Forgive me, John. I can- 
“Tt was well done. Whom God has joined ; 3 not help it. Life has been se hard and cruel. 
together no man can keep asunder. Besides, I 3 I cannet believe it true that I am to lie down, 
brought this boy here to see his mother, and to 3 and see a happy, petted child until heaven 





hear her story.” : comes.’ 
«Who will tell it to him?” 
‘You, Robert.” 
“Never. His lifelong it has been guarded ; 
from him. I never will sting him thus.” 


Lt. 


«Yet it is true, unbeliever,” I said, cheerily. 
I looked from the window. I saw Pressley’s 
face, as it was turned toward me, where he 
: s stood listening to the story of his mother. It 
‘He must be told. It is just. He must know ; ¢ was paler than usual, with a new pain on it, as 
why you refuse your ehild to him.” Sif the shadow of her years of suffering fell on 
‘The boy overheard the last words. He un-:him; but with a strange, latent glow of hope 
clasped Emmy’s arms from his neck, and, keep- 3 gand triumph. Leaning out into the open air, 
ing his arm around her, turned to his uncle. 31 caught Robert’s last word& ‘I have told 
“It is just. Tell me all. I demand it asa 3 you all now. Do you hold her guilty?” 
right; if there be disgrace, let me know it. It: The boy started forward. “Where did you 
@annot be fouler than the secret I have which : $say she was? My mother——” 
keeps me from her.” * The next moment his quick, firm step fell on 
Robert took the boy’s hand. ‘Perhaps you § S the passage way without. Esther heard it. She 
are right, though your uncle John has no more $ ; flung Emmy’s arm aside that would have held 
jedgment than you, boy.” Sher, crying, “It’s my son! Pressley!” 
He hesitated. ; He held her close. His arms had not pressed 
“Come, Emmy,” TI said, “we will go in to ‘ the woman he loved in so firm a clasp as this, 
her, who lies waiting for us yonder; and when { his mother, who had borne a life of cruelest 
Pressley knows all he shall come to us and—to ; pain for him. ‘*Mother! mother!” he cried, 
her.” Sunceasingly. All a man’s tender pity, helpfal- 
We left them. Going into the house where, in $ : ness was in the words—all the years lost of 
the only room yet completed, the boy’s mother } child’s petting, of boyish love, of man’s pro- 
sat, ignorant that her son was so near. A : tection was in his trembling touch, as he wiped 
cheery fire burned on the hearth. Emmy had 3 the tears from her cheeks, fondled her, caressed 
brought a chair, shawls, cushions; and Esther, her. “My mother—mine. I have found her at 
pale, faded, but with a deepening contented 3 last.” 
light in her suhken eye, sat there, looking}. She lifted her head, looking him in the eyes. 
dreamily in the fire. Its red flush colored the ; “My son, do you believe me guilty?” The 
pale gray walls and windows, outside of which, : blood had left her Rives she waited for his an- 
like a sleeping picture, lay the bright spring ; swer. 
morning. 3 ‘Listen, mother. TI believe you are as foully 
“My little girl has made me very cozy and} wronged as any martyr that suffered at the 
warm here,” she said, putting her hand on stake. More, mother. I know it to be true. 
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werenre te a Mn tial 
Some day the world shall know it also. Not }arms covered with coarse, light hair. 
now. My uncle tells me that until that is; the flat, retreating head, the hog-like lips. Not 
proved I shall never call Emmy wife. Let it; San ape, but worse, @ groveling, sensual idiot. 
beso, We are young and patient. We can ; It muttered and jabbered at us, the froth oozing 
wait, Not now. Some day they shall humble ; from its mouth, until, catehing sight of Esther, 
themselves before your feet, who have been un- ; it stopped, as if fired by some human escaping 
just to you.” $thought, and, coming close to her, tried to 
_ She turned her terrified eyes.on Robert. ‘Is$clutch at her hands. Then came words—I 
it true? Have you said this thing? Have I$ heard them—God help me—‘' My wife,” and, 
blighted my son’s life?” Scaatiens the hair from his face, we saw the 

*Be calm, mother. It will make your son’s g brutal wreck of Clayton Lashley. 
life coutent to hold yours, to make you forget} 
the pain. You are mine now.” 

«No, boy,’ I said, quietly. ‘Esther, Paul CHAPTER XVI. 

comes back to the first and truest heart that $ Tat night we were gathered together in 
ever loved her. I take her life all the years to ; Robert’s library. A clear, starlit night with- 
come in my keeping.” 3 § out; inside, the cool air made the fire roar and 

The boy stood erect as-if struck a sudden $ < sparkle, fling dancing lights over the walls, 
blew. ‘* You mean—your wife?” ; the homelike furniture, the faces seen in half- 

“Ido, It is just—right.” ‘ shadow about it. Some of them joyous, cheery 

“Merciful God! no.” He held his hand be- } S enough. Emmy’s, with her brown, soul-lit eyes, 
fore his face a moment, as if called to decide ; that stole wistfully now and then to my boy’s, 
in that brief instant some question of life and}I did not blame him that his was content, that 
death; then looking at me, spoke low and hur- he could not repress the proud triumph in it 
tiedly, “It cannot be. Never. Give this up} for Emmy was his now. That day Robert had 
without asking for @ reason. If you love my $ said to him, ‘You've been patient long enough, 
mother—yield to me.” : Sboy. All I asked is fulfilled. Her innocence is 
Something of Esther’s old calm strength $ proved. Emmy shall be yours, and God knows 
shone out of her eyes then. ‘It is for me to : never father was fonder of son than I of you.” 
speak,” she said. ‘Years ago, in our fresh$3 So Pressley, that evening, (I know not what 
youth, my son, this man and I were husband : the employment of the day had been, ) had seated 
and wife in God’s eyes. The devil put us asun- : ‘himself beside her on the low lounge, with the 
der. When he finds me poor, old, ‘worn-out ; quiet look, content in possession. And Emmy, 
now, and says to me, ‘Come home, Esther,’ Ii perverse a8 a@ woman is born, got up with a 
have no right to stay away, and I am glad to: ‘ dewy crimson on her cheeks and sauntered 

“9d N away, seating herself, however, on a low settle 
’by Ais mother’s knee. Trying to gravely re- 
gard the fire and the Newfoundland dog asleep 
before it; but glancing in spite of herself shyly 
across the hearth beyond them. 

They were young. Rest, love, happiness be- 
long to youth. It was their right. If I and the 
faded, haggard woman in the shadow yonder 
had missed our chance of it in our early days, 

There was a sudden sound of struggling in } why dared we demand it now? Let us take up 
the yard. A strange brutish growl, then a the few years left, work through them doggedly, 
sharp cry like the whine of a horse. $ patiently, lie down each alone in the narrow 

“My charge has followed me,” he said, } house below—and then—what? To meet again? 
changing color. ‘It is as well. It will ex- } As God pleased. 
plain all. Come with me.” I could not find the fire cheerful, the air 

We followed him, through the corridors until } clear; loving Pressley and Emmy, I found their 
we reached an ante-room darkened by scaffold- }new happiness weary me; the world was full 
ing. The strange sounds, lower and more an-:of pain, of thwarted lives, needless suffering. 
gry, now came from thence. Pressley pushed ; I knew, cared nothing, that night, saw nothing 
the door open and we entered. Crouching under $ of the good God over all. Yet do me justice. 
& heap of carpenter’s benches was a something, } \ It was not of myself I thought; of the woman 
& bent, apeish form, the head and bare clutching ‘ yonder, who had found again that day the dead 

















She put her hand in mine, as she spoke. 

Pressley’s eyes filled with tears. 

“TI have found my mother then only to make 
her life wretched. God knows I meant to save 
her, I meant to give even Emmy up to save 
her.” 

“What do you mean, boy?” demanded his 
uncle. 
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body that had hung for years about her living ; chair, touching his hair softly as if she blessed 
limbs. I had not spoken to her that day. I} him: ‘It was nobly done, Pressley. I am glad 
dared not. Only now whén her eyes were closed} you put me aside for her. I am glad.” Her 
as if to shut out life itself I could watch her. } voice choked with tears: Proud, happy tears. 
With a hungry madness to control her fate,: ‘I would have saved you, mother, if I could.” 
force it into happiness. : “She is saved, my son,” Robert said, coming 

There was silence for a long time—it was no ; near her so tenderly and firm. 
time for surface talk. ‘‘Pressley,”” Robert said} J dared not speak to her again. ‘She is 
at last, ‘“‘you have not yet explained this mat- : saved. She has borne enough. So long as she 
ter. Where did you find—my brother?” : lives this house is her home, where you, and 

In all my life I never had heard Robert call § Emmy, and I, will watch and care for lier. She 
Clayton Lashley by that name. It wasa kindly, } never shall see the face of the man who has so 
delicate thought to do it now to his son. ; wrecked her life again.” 

It is a long story,” said Pressley, speaking} ‘You are wrong,” she said, lifting her head, 
low and hurriedly. ‘I cannot go over it all. Sand looking at him with the eyes of one whe 
In Pittsburg I received a letter from the keeper : had asked quietness of God, and heard His 
of a poor-house in Missouri, stating that an}reply. ‘I will go to him, Robert, take care of 
imbecile, for some years in his care, had been } him to the end. Hush! Do not oppose me. I 
discovered by means of some papers in his pos- am right, my children. God has given me this 
session to be my father. I went to him at once. } task to do, to try my love for Him maybe. He 
Believing the story from the first, for I remem- knows best. I will do it.” 
bered the strange mystery that always had hung She did do it; went back, not to the old loath- 
about my father’s fate: how persistently you ; some servitude, that never could be again, but 





had evaded my questions as to how and where $ : ’ watched, tended, nursed this man. It had been 
he died. I went to him. I found him what you} ’ easier for her to have cared for the lowest beast 
gee. I heard too,” (gulping down a sudden } } that grovels in the mire. 

choking in his throat,) “the story of his later § Let those months go. Of all my life they 


life, how he came there clandestinely to escape { were the barest, most bitter. For I was power- 
creditors in the North. Uncle, don’t ask me to; less to aid her. Her will was strong to do right. 
speak of this. Heis my father. You snows No word of mine could come between her and 
his life has made him what he is—you may $ this duty, or make her share it with another. 
guess how fearful and brutish it was.” ; : She would not even remove Clayton to The Oaks, 
How white and still she lay there! Would : because, I think, she was unwilling Emmy’s 
she not look at me? But once. Were death ; : pure life should be tainted by his presence. 
and hell to come between us forever? : 3 She kept him at the house to which Pressley 
Pressley went. “I brought him home. For ; had first taken him, living there herself. Her 
your sake and Emmy's, uncle Robert, I deter- $ life there we made cheerful and bright as loving 
mined to keep his life secret—guarded him on § . hands could will; but what was that? Pressley 
the boat—that Emmy might not know. And} was with her through the day; but in the long 
when I reached Pittsburg, finding that his § $ evenings he went to Emmy, and she was alone. 
frantic cries and convulsions attracted notice, : I dared not help her. It roused the maniac te 
I brought him here to the hills. I thought he’ fury to see my face: that seeming to be the 
was safer from discovery there than in the city. s only trace of reason or recollection left to him. 
I had saved enough of my salary too to live : So, through the long creeping, lonesome even- 
there, but nowhere else. I had saved it for 3 j ings, I walked to and fro pn the solitary hill- 
another purpose,” with a pleading look at little : : top, watching the light burning in the farm 
Emmy, Who rose uncertainly and went to the § house window, where Esther was caged with 
window, rapping on it with her unsteady fingers. : her foul charge; and, as I walked, I thought, 
“When I heard my mother’s story to-day,” he ; ; may God forgive me! of how strong he was, 
took her hand in his as he spoke, “when I; with stouter frame, more massive lungs than 
heard it, I determined she should bear the pain } S either she or I, and how he would outlive us, 
of his life no longer, that I would take it all ; swallow all our lives into his, as he had those 
upon myself, give up Emmy, and save her.” } dead years gone. God will forgive me if it was 
He did not look at Emmy now, but with unut- ; a sinful thought: it was a very natural one. 
terable tenderness at the faded face before him. } So the spring crept by, and summer came on. 
Bat Emmy was true. She came now, all} My Home was finished now. I went into it~ 
childish soyness put aside, and leaned over his: alone. I would have the loving fancy that she 
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might come some day. That, bitter and poor : not to tell... Let me shut that sight out frem 
gonsolation as it was, would be better than : my eyes forever. 
going back to California. So I called back all: Two days after, I stood with Robert and 
my wealth. I made it a home worthy—not of ; Esther in the chamber where she had so faith- 
her, nothing could be pure or warm enough for § $ fully watched him. Her watch was over now. 
that, but of my tender care for her. Some day 3 3 God had released her. The house was deathly 
—was this a crime?—she might come; then it § : still. The farm servants stood without, decently 
should. be ready, waiting for her. There were $ S attired and silent, to follow this poor body to 
gerdens—she loved flowers; there were stables, : the grave with us. One or two of them, old and 
outhouses for every domestic animal, remem- gray-headed, had known this man. They were ; 
tering how her simple heart fraternized with: silent. Even remembering his boyish days, 
all of God's creatures; there were wide, warm : they had no good word to speak. 
gooms, where, if she chose, she could gather § And we whom he had so bitterly wronged, 
;her'friends around her to make them happier; ; the brothers, the son, the woman, whose lives 
‘there were hidden, quiet cozeries, where she She had eursed, were dumb also, now that God 
could be alone—rest her tired life, perhaps, § ‘ had called him home. 
affer me, with her, to grow stronger and purer; At last she spoke, laying her hand on the 
in that rest. So the summer dragged away. {something covered with a white sheet there be- 
Late one evening in September, I passed close § ane us. ‘Let us forgive as God will forgive 
by the farm house. Lying prostrate on the § } us,” she said, ina low, hushed voice. ‘Let us 
ground, caressing a loathsome, yellow dog he believe that this, our brother, lived for a good 
had chosen to fondle, was Clayton Lashley: the ; purpose, being made by God. If for no other, 
‘brute had more reason, more purity than he. { He has brought us to Him.” 
Watching him, careful, kindly as though he had} I looked out into the great, calm light of the 
been one worthy all reverence was—my Esther. 3 solemn day, listening to her words; knowing 
I looked at them unseen over the gate. She : then that the infinite spirit of Good, that held 
tould not bear this long, her face was gray, that world and day, all worlds and days, held 
rigid.. So many months—I counted them off ; her and me also, and that—the something lying 
almost coolly—would suffice to killher. This ; there never to be named again. 
ereature would have done its work. What did 
Pressley call it? A vampire 
I walked on. What that night was to me CHAPTER XVII. 
only He knows. Toward morning, I heard ay A Curistmas day. Before the trail of blood 
violent knocking at the door, and Préssley’s $ ‘ crept over the land. But they will come again, 
wice, ‘For God’s sake! Uncle John—come ; please God! It was long since I had known a 
quick! My mother——” ; ‘ Christmas. Since my boyhood this was my first 
Lheard no more, In another moment I was‘ Christmas. Shall I tell you how we kept it? 
following him breathlessly down the road. The year was generous to us; crowned the 
To the farm house. The doors, windows were 3 ’ hills with heaviest snow; frosted the snow with 
open, lighted, crowds of people hurrying in and $ ‘ glittering ice; blew its strongest, wintriest, 
out, cries and shrieks. I went in. What was S cherriest blast through the great depths. The 
this that had come to her? 3 oldest mountaineer remembered no such winter. 
The old woman who kept the house caught ; 3 About us, the mountains rose white and still, 
me by the arm, her face white with terror. § S the long months through, flashing back a thou- 
“Dawn’t blame me, master! God alone knows sand defiant rays to the sun, as if to say, ‘We 
when he got the knife. It wor Mr. Pressley’s ; < have no need of your light; here we hide love 
Watch when he got out, the poor boy wor asleep ; and happiness enough to warm and prighten 
—small blame till him, thinkin’ th’ other were ; the world.” The lonely roads leading through 
secure. Then he did it.” ; the hill-passes echoed only to the ring of merry 
“Did what? Pressley—what is this?” ; sleigh-bells, of the tread of some horse carrying 
“He tried to kill my mother.” Sthe farmer boys to a country frolic. For in 
“And——” ‘ this region, the winter was given up to home- 
“She is safe; but look here,” gatherings, with the country people, to sleigh- 
He pushed open the door of the farm house ; ing parties, apple-parings, quiltings. What 
kitchen. Lying on a wooden settle, surrounded ; Western farmer does not know the names? 
by the terrified farm people, lay Clayton Lash-$ The nights were clear, cold, starlit; the 
ley, dead. By his own hand:—how it needs ; poorest hovel window burned red on the hills 
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with the cheery fire within. In the Oaks, and 
at another dwelling, dearer to me than the old 
homestead even, the Christmas peace and joy 
glowed with more silent, intenser heat. Down 
in the lower regions, it is true, where Scip and 
aunt Jolliffe reigned triumphant, never Christ- 
mas approached so noisily. “Folks,” said Scip, 
authoritatively, “talked of Christmasses. But 
the Lashleys knowed the real thing. ’N as for 
brides, please de Lord, de prettiest ’n bestest 


bride as eber gived herself way, ’n the gemmin } 
de mos’ fust rate, ’cordin’ to Scip’s notions, ’id : me; a hopeful, prophetic dream; 


come from dis house on dis Christmas day. 


*Twasn’t of’en as Scip hed condescended to could hold no day for them which their faith . 


black enny man’s boots; but ef Mars’ Press- 
ley’s didn’t shine that day *twouldn’t be de 
fault ob dis ole chap.” Yet only to aunt Jol- § 





such a memory, or such a hope, you better 
know what that wedding-day was than I. For 
me it was a far-off pageant only. A cold, bright 
winter’s day, full of sunshine, laughter, loving 
faces, the crowded country church, roses, per. 
fume, tears, music—little Emmy’s hand for the 
first time resting without a tremor in my boy's; 
Robert's cheery voice choking now and then, 
the old homestead glowing with love and out- 
spoken joy. Never to be sad again! 

I tell you that the day was like a dream to 
these two 
>human souls were strong, God- sfeaving; life 


could not convert into a worthy, beautiful offer- 
ing to man and God. 


So it passed to me, this day; the evening. 


liffe, as being of equal age and dignity with ; : ; brought an hour more real, sharper in its vital 
himself, did he deign to express these opinions ; ; touch, that all the years had given. When I 
to the rest of the “‘peart young fry,” who anti- } * had given my blessing to my boy and girl, and, 
‘eipated endless finery and feasting at the com- ; turning from them, went to my own solitary 
ing wedding, he preached unceasing sermons ‘ Home: Joy and laughter was not for me or 
on the vanity of such trifling follies. ‘Two; mine. Something deeper, holier from God’s 
demortal bein’s amakin’ demselves inter one : hand He gave me that day; the rest waited and 
‘was no subjec’ for gaffing ’n chaffing.” But it § } hungered for through, all these forty years, 
was a subject for unlimited eating and drinking, § 3 For, passing through the lonely paths at my 
if the savory, spicy steams from aunt Jolliffe’s > side was a woman, more weary, footsore with 
pantries might be relied on. $ her pilgrimage than I: to whom the years had 

Up stairs, little Emmy’s face grew paler, her } been slow torture, pressing, urging her, closer, 
eyes softer, as the day drew near. More shy, 3 closer to her God. A woman, dearer to me now 
more loving, clinging to her father, to Esther, ; in her age and poverty, than on that day of 
to me; petting even the old house dog with a3 long ago, when her proud, new life thrilled 
gentler touch: the one object of tender interest } mine with passion. Very tired, very tender to 
from every one in the household. I thought too ; those who suffered as we had done, with hearts 
that Robert’s care for Pressley grew warmer, § that had been true to each other for half a life- 
more helpful, as though he repented of the trial time, with dimmed eyes that looked ever up- 
he had forced upon him. or to find their Lord, my wife and I trod 

So the wedding day came. Can you picture} once more those lonely hill paths together. 
for yourselves how it passed? Is there no soft The evening shadows closed around us, dreary, 
clinging memory or hope in your hearts of a 3 colder; overhead, the stars came out with their 
day you have known or dreamed of, that will} prophecy of eternal content; but on earth God 
tell you whet this Christmas time was for my ; yet gave us a Home in which to rest our earned 
boy and little Emmy? A day when all life, } strength, to be loving, hopeful, helpful. It was 
and earth, and heaven held but one form, one before us now. Its cheery glow shone out into 
face? When the full throb of joy in your heart : the night, and, and entering with bowed heads 
tinged every other common voice, and so filled } and reverent hearts, Esther Lashley and I began 
the world with a happy music? If you have } “‘oUR SECOND LIFE.” 
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BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Tue winds are singing to the moon, 

Such mournful strains as she may love, 
As pale and wrapt a phantom dim, 

She on her lonely course doth move. 
Wert thou a spirit, that for pride 

From peace and service mild wert driven? 


Methinks a shadowed beauty thine, 
Oh! fair mysterious queen of even! 

The stars are gay, aerial dance 
*Round thy sad majesty they hold; 

But there is nought can gladden thee, 
Thy tale of woe may not be told. 
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HALT. 


BY L. J. DUNLAP. 


*Wext, I do not see how she could have done ; which should be formed, I was by a ge 

it!” Schosen the captain of that company. % i 
«Done what, Milly?” § you please, madam, behold Captain airy . 
“Why, married a man with a cork-leg!” $ My tears, my weak tears overflowed. ’ a2 
Aunt Mary looked very serious. § looked so brave, so noble! and he soon mig 
God forgive me!” I exclaimed. ‘I suppose : be—— “ 

[am very wicked, but J never could have done 3 “There, prover Me Fg sad ing ey ta 

d people are positively disgusting } to-night! Come to the pian 
_ mrs . J 3 $ Marseillaise,’ to. arouse your oe ae Pee 
An illy,” 
t, at these words, : then we will go to mother. 
Bees _gdltgdinalseny yas aunt Mary’s : seriously, ‘“‘beware, love, how you say one 
N . 

‘oof, my glance fell upon the laughing face $ word that would make me weak in the hour 
pa asks Howard Grant, who, seated in an S of danger. Mrs. Grant,” he continued, as his 
ileove at the farther end of the room, had, un- mother entered the room, ‘‘allow me to rey 19 
known to me, overheard what I had said. Sto your favorable notice Capt. Grant. “ee e 

: lute, madam, to your superior 0 
He was rather vain—a circumstance which $ 3 your sa 4 . 
his unusually handsome exterior almost ex- : ‘*My son, my son!” The mother’s arms were 
used; and if he had a weakness, it was for} around his neck, her warm tears falling te | 
his enely leg. My glance followed his, as : his shoulder. I leaned upon the piano an 
a 3 sobbed aloud. 
he now looked down on it. ‘No cork about’ } sob i 
those, How!” I laughed, as I made him a mock § ‘Mother! Milly!” he cried. ‘Why, what a 
deisance, and danced out of the room to attend mother and sweetheart ye ar to ig ey 
gandpapa, whose step I heard in the hall. : dawning glory in your tears! phat ee 
Iwas but just sixteen, the spoiled darling of} you may leave the piano, ba rhen ee mid 
the loving friends, who had taken me, a wailing } music to-night. Fie, sath, idn’t ask y tir 
infant, from my dead mother’s breast, and had ‘The Shower of Pearls.’ Good-night F 0 : 
stood to me since in the relation of those{of you. I will go to my grandfather . b 
parents, whose affection I had never known. him if the heroes of 1812 were sent fort : 
Four ti afterward I had learned to love $ ee with the sobs of women knelling in re | 
Howard Grant, and for one year I had been} S ears.’ And, with a military salute, he left the 
i i ife, This was in the spring of | room. 
oh 7” : ' ; Aunt Mary and I Could but throw pr esate 
The night after Fort Sumter fell, I heard the} 3 into each other’s arms and weep out our ie 
door open behind me, and quick steps coming; together. Yet we said Cur date yo yh yr 
Id shed, an a 
to my side; then an arm was thrown around: be the last tears we wou 
my ice, and my face lifted so that the eyes ; word of ours should cause our beloved to falter 
3 h of duty. 
Thich bent above me might look into the tear ; in the pat us 
dwell upon the two weeks whic 
filled which could scarce bear their scru-: TI will not 
tiny. sa 3 § followed—busy, stirring days to the iy we 
“Tears? Milly!” cried the dear voice, mock- ; full to repletion with the bie ge ort or 
departure—days of agony an 
ly. ‘A soldier’s bride should buckle her} approaching «of 
,. sword about him, and, with smiles, dread to those who could only sit idly at home 
send him forth to victory.” $ and look forward to the hour of parting. n 
“Qh, Howard!” I cried, as he drew me up: Howard was desirous that our nam fe t 
and folded me to his heart. ‘ take place immediately; but it had ar re cee 
“Yes, darling,” he said, answering the mute § of my father, expressly named in his wi / 
questioning of my eyes, “I have volunteered. $ <I should not marry Saag I sn bere dhe 
-first birthday. His only sister - 
I desired to go into the ranks, but when I} } twenty : r 
age of sixteen 
sffered to arm and uniform the first company ‘tied, most unfortunately, at the ag aS. 
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years, and, although I was but a few months {my bed the Bible, from which my isietionh. 
eld at the time of his death, he had desired to $ : had been reading to me, and fell to tracing with 
east around my future all the protecting care $ my finger the designs upon the binding. As] 
which his loving foresight could devise. somewhat carelessly handled it, there fluttered 

Well, all things earthly have their ending, $ from between the leaves a folded paper upon 
and so soon too all the days of grace which S which I recognized the handwriting of our * 
had been granted us were told; and one bright N family physician. I had been told that he was 
morning, with banners flying, music sounding, } absent, upon my expressing surprise at receiy- 
snd bayonets glancing in the sunlight, ““Com- § ing the visits of a stranger: and, not doubting 
pany A of the First Regiment of —— volun-3that the paper in my hand contained written 
teers,” with their captain at their head, passed $ S advice as to my treatment, I thought to exer- 
before the windows of that captain’s home, $ cise my eyes upon this, that, so learning their 
made a salute to the three sad faces which? ; strength, I might the sooner claim the promised 
gazed through the library window, and, pur- ; reading of the precious letters for which I had 
suing their way to the railroad-depot, departed § 3 been wearying. In the act of spreading it open 
for the seat of war. 3 3 upon the bed, that I might read with greater 

Oh! the long, weary months which fol-} ease, these words caught my eye: 
lowed! The agony of the first dread, which, ‘You will be shocked to learn that his foot 
after a time, settled down into a dull pain that $ : had been so badly shattered by a ball that it 
no change of scene or thought could for a { was sah ry necessary to amputate it imme- 


moment remove! The wearying for the sight 3 


of the dear face, the sound of the dear voice— : 
the longing for intelligence, yet dread of re- 3 
ceiving it lest it might be adverse—the painful ; 3 
forebodings of ill—the quick throbbing of the § $ 
heart at the sound of the postman’s ring—the $ : 
painful trembling of the hand which unfolded 


the morning’s paper—and the eager searching 
after the war news! 

Nine lagging months had dragged their slow 
length along, and, though often in peril by flood 
and field, our captain had thus far escaped un- 
injured, when, one morning, as I sat at work, 
there was handed to me the laconic message: 
“Tn a skirmish with rebel cavalry, Capt. Howard 
Grant, dangerously wounded.” ‘Dangerously 
wounded!” I sat as one stunned, and when 
aunt Mary came to seek me, some time after- 
ward, EF could only murmur: “Dangerously 
wounded!” 

It was the burthen of all my ravings, they 
said, in the fever, which, for nine days, racked $ 
my frame almost to dissolution, then left me, 
weak and helpless as an infant. Strange to 
say, upon my return to consciousness I had 
entirely lost the memory of the intelligence, 
which, superadded to the wearing anxiety of 
months, had been the cause of my sudden ill- 
ness. To all my inquiries concerning Howard, 
his mother improvised favorable replies, and, 
to my desire for his letters, answered that there 
were some for me, which I should have as soon 3 
as I was strong enough to read them. 

As I grew stronger, the quiet and dimness of 
my sick-room grew unendurable, and, one morn- $ 
ing, with a vague idea of entertaining myself for 
a few moments, I lifted from the stand beside 





: swered, faintly. 


diately.” 

When my aunt came to my room, some time 
afterward, she found me lying prone upon the 
floor by the bedside. 

‘““Why, what is this?” she exclaimed. 

“T got up and tried to dress myself,” I an- 
“T must go to him.” 

‘*Go to him?” she echoed, in surprise. Then, 
as she raised me in her strong arms, and laid 
me upon the bed, her eye fell upon the paper 
and Bible, which still lay upon the covers, and 
she said: ‘Father has used an unfortunate 
marker this time.” 

When she had me once more safely covered 
up in bed, and wet, camphorated cloths laid 
upon my burning forehead, she deemed it pru- 
dent to tell me the whole truth. She had found 
me, upon the morning of the receipt of the 
despatch, lying back in my chair, with the 
paper clasped between my hands. Reading 
upon the envelope, which lay at my feet, her 
own name, she had taken the paper from my 
unresisting hand, and read the distressing in- 
telligence. Her first action was to have me 
conveyed to my own room, and put to bed; 
then she went herself to the telegraph-office, 
where she remained until, by dint of incessant 
telegraphing, she at length discovered to what 
hospital her son had been removed, and that 
she would not be permitted to go to him—being 
a female. 

With little difficulty she had induced Dr. 
Williams to go in her stead. The letter which 
I had partly read was the first one received 
3 from him after his arrival at the hospital. The 
operation of amputation had, of course, been 
performed before his arrival, but he had found 
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his patient “doing well.” Since then others In an instant the cause of Howard's silence 
Ietters had been received from him, all giving; to me, since his wound, was revealed to me; 
favorable accounts; but—and the mother’s voice $ S also the cause of the appealing glances which 
gunk despondingly—it. would be at least two$ : his mother had cast upon me so frequently 
months before he could bear the journey home. : during the past week. 

I must speak briefly of those two months. : “Oh, Howard!” I said, reproachfully, fling- 
Doctor Williams returned home so socn as his } ing my arms around his neck, and drawing the 
patient was entirely out of danger. Then We ; dear head to my bosom. 
waited. My recovery was very slow, harassed} Milly,” he said, ‘do not let a momentary 
as I was by constant fears for Howard. Then, : impulse blind you as to my future. Remember: 
too, his letters—written by a friend—were all$ S Lame for life!” 
to his mother, and my heart ached for a sight § S$  Reverently I kissed the pale forehead. I 
of the dear, familiar handwriting, and the lov- § ; could not speak for the tears which choked 
ing words with which his letters to myself had § 3 my voice. 
been so full. There were messages to me, to : “I know, darling,” he continued, ‘how your 
be sure kind and cousinly, but no more; yet I} fresh, vigorous life has always shrunk from in- 
said to myself, ‘‘He is guarding his love from : timate association with the deformed. I do not 
the profaning eyes of his comrades.” $ blame you; I felt the same once. Now, it has 

Over two months had passed away, and, one ; been hard - school myself, darling; but I can 
evening, I sat before the library fire, idly Bees give you up.” 
ing (as on one evening nearly a year ago) pic-3 ‘Howard! darling!” I said, bending the dear 
tures in the glowing and dying coals. This ; head back; so that I might look into his eyes. 
qvening seeing not battle-fields and marching } ‘‘The Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught 
troops, but my soldier, stretched upon his nar- } but death part thee and me. God make me 
tow cot, ill and lonely, when wheels, which I; worthy of your love. God grant me the great 
had heard slowly rumbling up the street, stopped : honor of being the wife of one who has suffered 
before our door. Quick feet came hurrying down } for his country!” 
the stairs—the outer door opened—there was; ‘‘Is this so?” he asked. ‘Is she still mine? 
a sound of low t talking in the hall—then the$It has been so hard to bear, Milly! I have 
library door was flung wide open—and a figure : longed for death rather than a life unblessed 





» @itered upon crutches, oh! how unlike my; by your love. I feared to lose you!” clasping 


Howard !—pale—haggard—limping! $me closely. ‘You know what you once said.” 

For a moment I was overwhelmed; then i (Surely, reader, we are judged for every 
sprang forward, crying, “‘Howard! Howard!” $ foolish word.) 

He sank wearily into a chair, then held out} One month afterward we were married. My 
his arms to me, saying, mournfully: ‘Give me : husband wears a cork-leg, and I am proud of 
one kiss, Milly, for the old times.” ~ Sit. It is his badge of honor. Had he lost an 
._“The old time!” I echoed. ‘Oh! Howard, arm too, in the service of his country, for my 
what has come between us?” : own sake, I should not have cared. And as te 

“This!” he said, pointing down to his foot- $ ‘‘glasses’—God grant that we may both live to 
less limb. $ wear them! 


CROSS AND CROWN. 


BY MRS. HEPPIE B. GRANT, 


Lurr the cross, though heavy it doth seem, Be opened wide by 2 blest angel hand? 
And, with a heart of trusting love, ne’er deem The tired welcomed to that holy land? 
Its weight a burden; for my precious Lord 
Bright sparkling om the cross a crown is eet, 

Has lightened it with His own dying blood. But I would have it on my brow not yet; 
Life’s pathway oft is marked by stone and thorn: A little longer still the heart must bear, 
But onward still I press, with hope, nor mourn. Before celestial glories it shall share. 
pra Pop a bg 5: ig < - ¥ sg A few more suns will rise on all, then wane— 

prsbrescs ald gr The dawn be welcomed, then dark night again— 
As every pilgrim doth, I watch and wait. The cross be borne—’twill lift me to the sky— 
Oh! when for me shall yon pearled jasper gate A crown from God complete the whole on high! 








THE LITTLE ISHMAELITE. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


‘Martin! Martin!” sbe the disgrace of his whole family—a young 

The boy rushed down the hill without paying ; : Ishmaelite.” 
the slightest attention to the summons, and the «As he is not eleven years old,” she replied, 
other returned to the school-room to report the 3 quietly, ‘“‘there is time enough for a good deal 
ill-suecess of his errand. i of change.” 

I think as the creature dashed along, he had “T feel quite hopeless,” said Mr. Walters, 
some wild purpose of running forever beyond } sitting down in his easy-chair. ‘‘He never was 
the sight or knowledge of anybody who had} ‘ like my other children; Florence is as obedient 
ever known him; but as he came in sight of | as a girl can be; and there never was a sweeter 
the familiar it where he had been all. his 3 child than Robby.” 


young life a sort of modern Ishmael, his feel-{ ‘After all, oughtn’t one to have more sym- 
s 


ings changed. $ pathy for him on account of that unfortunate 
He turned toward it directly, flew up the > temperament? I always feel sorry for exeit- 
pretty yard, and burst into the room where Mr. } able children—I believe half their ill-doings 
Walters was sitting with his young wife, exas-} proceed from that.” 
perating the father to the last degree, and} Mr. Walters looked at her in considerable 
causing Mrs. Walters to spring quite from her } astonishment. He understood what sympathy 
chair, not having been accustomed to such thea- } for a child in illness meant; but farther than 
trical surprises. that he had never gone. 
‘Are you crazy, sir?’ Mr. Walters began, “I don't quite understand,” he said, rather 
grasping him by the collar of his jacket. oldly. ‘Do you mean that a child ought not 
‘You can beat me as quick as you like!’’; to be punished when he has done wrong?” 
shouted Martin, breathless between running; ‘‘No; but I would rather allow him to go 


me, and I shied an inkstand at him—I always } not deserve it.” 
said I would, and I did—and then I flew out. “T don’t think he could be punished amiss,” 
I’m glad I did it! I wish I’d killed him—there! ; returned Mr. Walters, wrathfully. ‘Why, we 
If you make me go back I’ll run away.” ; $ have only been married a month, and has there 
By that time he had reached the point where $ been a day that he has not been guilty of some 
his passion could only find vent in sobs; and $ atrocity? He insulted you—he defied me——” 
as he was not a boy who cried easily, it was a: ‘My dear Howard, remember that, in all 
very tumultuous proceeding indeed. probability, some one had been filling his mind 
Mr. Walters grasped his collar more tightly; : with all sorts of stories about step-mothers—to 
but his wife whispered, : me his feeling appears by no means unnatural. 
“Let him go for the present. He is in no; ’ You say yourself that he never seemed to love 
state either for talking or punishment.” Sany one but his mother. I think I might have 
‘Go up to your room, sir,” said Mr, Walters, 3 felt just as he did—I wasn’t a good child myself, 
pushing him away; ‘don’t show your face again S80 you see I can understand him better.” 
until I give you leave.” She said this blushing and hesitating, fearful 
“You may just as well p—pound me n—now!” § of interfering more than was her duty, yet con- 
spluttered Martin, ‘I’ll never say I’m sorry. {scious from all she had seen how totally the 
I wish I had broke his head—I do!” boy was mismanaged, and full of sympathy for 
His wife’s gentle, but firm pressure of his $ his desolate condition. 
arm, restrained Mr. Walters, and he merely re- “Why, it’s not a week since he nearly killed 
peated his order to the boy, who tramped out : Robby, by dropping a flower-pot on his head.” 
in a still greater state of insane excitement. { ‘But that was an accident—he was quite 
“He is like a wild animal!” exclaimed Mr. $ broken-hearted——” 
Walters, after an instant’s silence; “I don’t ‘He was sullen and impertinent. I call his 
know m to do with him. He will live to# conduct fiendish!” 
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__«] think you did not know the rose was one 2 § his feelings so correctly, but he attempted a 
pif mother had in her room,” she said, gently. : faint remonstrance. 
“Martin loved it as if it had been human, I am $ : ‘Never mind,” she said, ‘‘I don’t blame you: 
gure.” $ perhaps I deserve it. But if you are serious, I 
“You give your own imagination to the boy. ; am perfectly willing to undertake the settlement 
[don’t believe he has any tender feelings.” \ of the affair.” 
Marian did not answer. She saw that just} ‘‘I give you every privilege—but I warn you 
then she could do no good by pursuing the sub- $ old Marshall is stiff and obstinate; and as for 
It was not by argument that she would 3 33 Martin, you might beat him till——” 
be able to bring about a better state of affairs 3 : ‘*Howard!” she interrupted in consternation. 
where the boy. was concerned. g “Do you suppose I would strike that boy?” 
Mr. Walters took several turns up and down; He shrugged his shoulders with a smile for 
the room by way of calming his irritation ; then ; her, and a frown of irritation when he thought 
he said, sof Martin. 
“What am I to do now? This is the third; ‘‘Do just as you please. I can’t manage him, 


. time Marshall has had trouble with him during $I am willing to acknowledge that.” 


this term.” _ May I say one thing?” 
Marian had seen Mr. Marshall several times, *¢ Well?” 
and she was too good a physiognomist not to} ‘I believe he would be the better for a little 
have read his character. Tyrannical and pre- } less management;” and then, astonished at her 
judiced as only a man can be who has had3own abruptness, she atoned for it in a way 
scores of luckless boys under his control for which no husband of a month could have re- 
good twenty years. : sisted, even if her offence had been more heinous 
“Tsn’t it possible that it may sometimes be than it was. 


Mr. Marshall’s fault?” she said. ; They talked for some time longer, wandering 


“Upon my word, my dear, you will soon} a good way from the subject which had first 
make that boy out the most ill-used creature ; * engaged them. Then it was the hour for their 
om the face of the earth!” : early dinner, and, immediately after that, Mr. 

She laughed a little. ; Walters was obliged to go out for several 

“T first said that my sympathies always went ; hours. 
with bad children—the fault of my organiza-: Marian armed herself with a plate of eatables 
tion.” $and took her way up to Martin’s room. The 

She looked so pretty that Mr. Walters could : boy was busy among his little valuables. He 
not help feeling less irritated as he looked at : had fully made his mind up to run away if 
her; and still he felt as if he would like to: } forced to return to school. 
punish her for siding against him in any matter} “Martin,” she said, when he did not look up, 
whatever. “I have brought you your dinner.” 

“What would you advise me to do in this} He raised his face—the first burst of passién 
affair?” he asked. 3 was over. He was sullen and obstinate now— 

“I do not like to advise,” she said, hesitat- $ quite prepared to be thisunderstood and harshly 
ingly; ‘I am strange here yet-——” 

“I will make a proposal to you, Marian.” “T don’t want any dinner,” he replied; “I 

“Let me hear it, Howard.” S want to be let alone. When father wants to 

“You shall manage this affair entirely your- S whip me he can call me down!” 
self. I won’t say a word to Martin, and when ; “Your father is not going to whip you. He 
Marshall comes to see me about him, you shall } has gone out.” 
hear and answer.” 2 He looked up in astonishment, which quickly 

It was the very thing she had wished, but ; gave way to a paroxysm of rage. 
which in her delicacy she would not have pro-; ‘‘He means to have old Marshall do it!” he 
posed. exclaimed, clenching his fists. ‘(He shan’t—I 

“Are you in earnest?” she asked. tell you he shan’t! I1’ll kill him if he tries—I’'ll 

“Perfectly so. .I would like you to do it.” run away a 

“I think you want to punish me,” she said,; He was quite incapable of farther expression. 
smiling in his face with the expression which : } Marian waited quietly. 
had at first stirred his rather enimponcianeble 3 3 “Mr. Marshall is not to touch you, Martin.” ” 
nature. «What is to be done then?” 

He looked a little conscious—she had read 7 “IT am to settle the matter.” 
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“You!” somewhat contemptuously. ‘Oh!, and find Robby—I want to start in about an 
if it’s any satisfaction you can beat me—s ; hour. Oh! Martin, I do wish you would pick 
woman’s beating isn’t much—you'll never have : a nice bouquet of roses—we’ll leave them for 
but one opportunity though.” 3 $ old Mrs. Anderson, she is sick, you know.” 

“T am sure if you say anything ungentle- ; $ Then she ran out of the room and left Martin 
manly to me, Martin, you will be sorry when 3 in a state of complete bewilderment; but with. 
you think it over. There is no talk of punish- $ $ out waiting to ponder upon the singular torn 
ing you-—there is no necessity for speaking of: matters had taken, he rushed off to depopulate 
the matter.” $ the rose-bushes without the slightest scruple. 

He stared at her, but she was occupied in} They had a pleasant drive, and found old 
arranging his dinner on the table, and did not { Mrs. Anderson so much better that they staid 
appear conscious of his scrutiny. $ for tea with her, and went driving home through 

“We'll take this clean napkin for a table- the June_sunset on the best possible terms with 
cloth,” she said, pleasantly. “I have brought } each other. 
you your favorite pudding.” Martin Walters’ short life is easily under- 

**I don’t want——” he began; but she went } ‘stood, even from the little sketch I have given 
on as if she had not heard him. -3 Sof that one day. His mother had died several 

“If you have nothing on hand I wish a thee before, and he had scrambled up as best 
would do me a favor, Martin.” She could until he reached the present time— 

His features relaxed somewhat. It would: : ’ misunderstood and severely treated by his 
have gone near to calm him, even in the first ; father—the terror of the servants, and the pet 
outbreak of rage, to have had any one ask a | aversion of old Marshall, who had done more 
favor. ; than anybody toward injuring his disposition. 

‘What do you want?” he asked, more mildly} He was urdoubtedly a bad boy; his worst fault 
than he was in the habit of addressing her. was his passionate temper. As for the endless 

“Robby is not very well, and I am going to ; mischief he got into, that would not have counted 
take him out to drive. I wish you would go, {80 much with sensible and patient people. 
for he gets tired sitting up, and it is hard work; Mr. Walters was as wrong in his ideas of 
for me to hold him; you are so strong I know ; bringing up children as are nine people out of 
you won’t mind it.” 3 ten. He got along very well with Florence and 

He brightened at once, although he looked ; Robby, for they were rather proper little per- 
utterly astonished. ¢ sons than otherwise; but the ‘‘baddish boy” 

“Tl go if you want me to,” he said; “but I$ : was entirely beyond him, and he had long since 
don’t mean to get in your way.” $ got in the habit of regarding him as the most 

‘*My dear boy, you never can! I had a little 5 unbearable fledgling that ever troubled a well 
brother once who looked like you, and he died; ; regulated nest. 
you can understand that I love you for that.” 3 When he met and fell in love with Marian 

“Why, Mrs. Marshall said all step-mothers § Duncan, he had talked to her a great deal about 
hated their husbands’ children—she said you'd‘ Martin, for he would not willingly have de- 
soon settle me.” 3 ceived her, in any respect; and she, with her 

Just let me see you settle your dinner first. 3 § § clear-sightedness, understood the boy more 
Mrs. Marshall will get an indigestion one of: thoroughly without ever having seen him, than 
these days if she says such ill-natured things.” § did the father who had been near to him all his 

Martin laughed heartily at that; and though 3 life. 
half an hour before he had arranged in his § She did not find Martin at all disposed to be 
mind a plan of deliberate starvation or sudden ; friends with her. He regarded a step-mother 
escape, he sat down and made a very comfort- 3 as the crowning evil of his existence, and 
able meal, while Marian hovered about talking $ S showed it very plainly in a way that brought 
pleasantly all the while. his father’s wrath upon his devoted head in 

“I thought I was going to be shut up,” he less than three days bev her arrival in her 
said, abruptly. new home. 

“Now, Martin,” she returned, “don’t let’s} Little Rob clung to Bie’ from the first, and 
think of any trouble all the afternoon—we want Florence, after her fortnight’s holiday, went 
@ pleasant drive. Nobody is going to lecture } back to boarding-school perfectly charmed with 
you. Some time, if you feel like it, you shall: Sher new mother. 
tell me the whole story, and we'll see if we} Now it remained to be seen how she could 
@an’t get nicely out of the business. I must go: manage Martin, since Mr. Walters had shifted 
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off all responsibility, at least as far as settling | 
the matter in hand was concerned. 
Before she went to bed that night, Martin} 
had told her the whole story of his own accord, 
having already discovered that, however justice } 3 
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have the pleasure of witnessing. Martin will 
not be punished.” 
He shoved his glasses back and glared at her. 
“Then he can’t come in my school again, 


ma'am, No, ma'am, don’t hope it—don’t hope 


might oblige her to decide, her prejudices were ; it.” 


in his favor. 
It turned out just as she expected; except in 3 


«“T never intend that he shall, Mr. Marshall.” 
“He'll disgrace you, ma’am. You'll live to 


the matter of throwing the inkstand, the boy } repent this, and I shall be glad of it!” 


was not to blame. 
comrade. 
telling him, before the school, that he was a} 


He had refused to expose a} 


“Sir,” returned Marian, “is it wonderful 


Marshall had not been content with { that a boy like Martin should give way to his 


temper, when a man of your age forgets him- 


disgrace to his family, a young reprobate who ; self so much as to speak as you have done.” 


would meet a bad end; but he tried to knock 
him down with his ferule when his temper was } 
excited by the boy’s silence. Then Martin $ 


He tried to calm himself a little, but it was 
hard work—the old Trojan was unaccustomed 
to such self-control. The truth was, he would 


shied the inkstand and flew out of the place. ‘have liked to see Martin puvished and sent 


I hope parents won’t think I mean to hold up; 
bad examples to their children, but, upon my $ 
word, I would have done the very same thing, : 
and never have been sorry for it either. : 

Such books as Jane Eyre and Nicholas} 
Nickleby have exposed the abominations of a} 
certain class of schools; but we have in our S 
own country many and many a popular board- § 
ing-school, where there is established a system } : 
of tyranny that would tell very badly were it $ , 
fully exposed. N 

Marian was determined at least that the boy S 
should not agaim be placed under Mr. Marshall’s 3 
charge, even if he was willing to receive him, g 
for she felt confident that the resolute creature $ 
would run away from his home if forced to go 
back. 

When the old teacher called the next evening § 
to give his account to Mr. Walters, he was quite } ; 
astonished at being received by his wife, who 3 
very plainly told him that whatever ‘Martin’ 83 : 
faults might be, it was quite evident he had in- ; : 
creased them by his injudicious management. 3 
He stared at her in utter surprise and undis- } 
guised anger. ' ; 

“TI have been at the head of a school for more $ 
years than you have lived, ma’am, and nobody } 
ever talked to me in this way before.” 

“Possibly it would have been better if some 
one had,” she answered, quietly. <‘I do not 
suppose you intend to’ be a tyrant; but you $ 
must know that pulling a boy about the room } 
by the hair, or calling him insulting names, is 
not likely to have a very beneficial effect upon 
his character.” 

“T didn’t come here to be lectured, ma’am,”’ : 
he said, getting very red and pompous. “Ii 
came to tell Mr. Waiters how his son had mis- } : 
behaved, and to see that ke was punished.” 

“That, sir, permit me to say, you will not} 





‘back to school. He neither wished to lose the 
‘money or his sway over the boy, whom he had 
never been able to conquer. 

“I have been severe with Martin only for his 
own good,” he said; ‘‘that is my rule with-all 
boys.” 

««To be severe, Mr. Marshall?” 

“No, ma’am—no, ma’am, to act for their 
‘good! Martin is the worst boy I ever had in 
Smy school without exception. He's a young 
$ reprobate—a ” 

‘«Excuse me, Mr. Marshall, I am not partial 
to such language—pray confine it to your 
pupils: I think we have nothing more to say 
upon this subject.” 

She was. so perfectly calm and self-possessed 
that it added fuel to his rage. 

“Then Martin is expelled,” he eaid, violently. 

“I beg your pardon; I informed you that ” 
did not intend to allow him to return.’ 

“T shall expel him, ma’am, to-morrow morn- 
ing, publicly, before.all the school.” 

«“«Then, sir, Mr. Walters will- make it known 
still more publicly, that it was a bit of revenge, 
on your part, because he had taken his son 
from your charge. .I think you had better let 
the matter rest.. Were this affair made publio, 
it would not reflect very much ;to your credit.” 

She would not continue the discussion, so he 
blustered out of the house, leaving Marian 
quite mistress of the position. Mr. Marshall 
did not fulfill his threat; but his wife solaced 
herself by abusing the boy and Marian both to 
everybody who had the patience to listen. 

“Well,” said Mr. Walters, ‘sand what do you 
propose to do with the young rascal now?” 

«Put him in a school where he willbe treated 
as a human being should,” she replied. ‘If 
you follow my advice, you will give him a fort- 
i night’s complete holiday. It seems the child 
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fhasn’t had one in an age, for, during the last ; sant assurance in Marian’s face though, and he 
vacation, you kept him constantly at his books.” } came toward her directly. 
«He was so full of tricks and mischief there} ‘Martin,’ she said, “ you and I are going to 
was Fanart et else.” a have a fortnight’s holiday. Now, how shall we 
“ ould t! there wou ave been no ; spend it?” 
living with him after that. Why, I should have ; “‘Ain’t I going back to school?” he asked, 
detested the sight of a book for ten years after.” } eagerly. 
Mr. Walters was vexed, but he laughed in ‘‘No. You are going to have a holiday, and 
spite of himself. : after that, perhaps, you would like to go off to 
You on the most singular theories, } a nice school where a little cousin of mine is?” 
Marian! am curious to see how they will “Does he get beaten?” 
answer when carried into practice.” “I hope he never deserves it.” 
ss a gt semen that see method has “Oh! that never makes any difference to old 
no beneficial effect upon Martina?” Marshall——” 
“Indeed I do! Oh! go your own way. I; He understood the grave expression of Ma- 
ees up to siete rian’s face and stopped, covered with blushes. 
“You must give him two weeks’ peace; don’t} ‘I won’t speak so again,” he said. “You 
frown every time he enters the room noisily, ; said it wasn’t like a gentleman.” 
or look as if he had been guilty of a capital ; She stooped and kissed his forehead. It was 
offence, when he commits some boyish rudeness ; a caress he was mighty little accustomed to; 
or folly.” ; : but he received it with a very contented air. 
au +9 a me woman, eater ee ; Foe I call you mother?” he whispered. 
never be grateful enough to you.” 3 ‘Whenever you love me enough,” she an- 
“I beg you won’t repeat that unless you wish } swered. 
him to hate me forever. It would be nearly as ; “I think my other mother would like it,” he 
judicious as Mrs. Marshall’s holding before his } said, with seriousness, which was a side of his 
eyes the phantom of a step-mother, with instru- } character seldom betrayed. ‘You are very 
ments of torture in one hand, and the key of a good to me. I'll try not to be bad.” 
dungeon in the other. Upon my word, Ihave; She drew him toward her, and I believe the 
i seb mo those people!” ? prayer that rose in her heart was heard—that 
t was something so new for Mr. Walters to ; ¢ they might both be enabled to act aright in 
hear any one defending Martin, or to think that ; ; what lay before them. F 
it could by any possibility be right to do so, : Well, all that was very pretty and very plea- 
that he was quite at a loss what to say. ; sant; but revolutions don’t take place in a day, 
“Well, my dear,” he said, as he left the room, and in less than twenty-four hours Martin's 
“T only hope your patience won’t give out be- ; demon needed to be again exorcised. 
fore the fortnight is‘over.” $ «There! Marian, do you hear that noise?” 
“If it does, I give you permission to be : said Mr. Walters, looking up from his book. 
mong ashamed of me. Good-by.” : “Martin has broken loose. Attend to the mat- 
e kissed her and went off to his business, ter yourself. I shan’t interfere.” 
probably thinking more of the charming wife She went into the hall. Martin was raving 
he had found than of his duty teward his son. } at one of the servants. 
But Marian did not forget. She had not mar-? ‘Mr. Martin has thrown a bowl of water 
ried without @ full realization of all she was} over me, ma’am, because I didn’t bring ® 
undertaking, and she vowed that nothing should $ quick enough,” said the woman, who had been 
worn tg savers a me which she had : for ote “ the family. 
out as right and holy. “Then let Mr. Martin bring water for him- 
aia oe into the garden where Martin was self in future. You may go back to your sew- 
tas e sweets of freedom among the roses; ? ing.” 
the very love the boy had for beautiful things ? Martin stood silent in the landing. He ex- 
would have encouraged anybody who had the 3 pected to be punished, and he was getting up 
thoughtfulness of an oyster. his obstinacy as fast as possible; but Marian 
He started when she called him. He had} walked back into the parlor without even look- 
acquired’ that habit so painful to see in a child ’ ; ing at him. 
from constant lectures and unexpected cuffs— ; What have you done with him?” asked Mr. 
he thought one or the other must be coming } Walters. 
Ny 
when any one spoke quickly. There was plea-: “Left him just where he was.” 
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nliew do you mean to punish him?” scould be depended upon. So Marian was as 

“By making him anne of behaving in an : hopeful and courageous as possible. 
ungentlemanly manner.’ ; At the end of the time Marian took him her- 

Martin confined himself to his room for ; self to the school she had found for him, and 
several hours. At last he espied his mother * confided him to the charge of a man fit to be 
and Rob in the garden, and made bold to get ; at the head of an institution for the young. 
out near ther. She did not tell the principal that she was 

Robby called him, but Marian did not appear 3 : putting under his charge a boy stubborn and 
to notice that he was there. 3 * unmanageable as a mule, as I have known judi- 

“Mamma and I be’s goimg to walk, Marty,” ; ’ cious parents to do; she insisted upon it that 
said the child. ‘You want to go?” ; her boy should be treated as a reasonable being, 

“May 1?” he asked of Marian. sand Mr. Carson luckily had discernment enough 

“You have forgotten something; you must 3 to understand the proper way of controlling a 
attend to it first.” 3 child of his peculiar disposition. 

“What, mamma?” : Martin was quite heart-broken at parting with 

“To beg old nursy’s pardon for being so: his mother, and she was inexpressibly touched 
rude,” : when he whispered in her ear: 

He pouted. She took Robby’s hand and; ‘Make papa love me a little against I come 
turned away. : home, won’t you, mamma?” 

“T can only have little gentlemen about me,” ; The child could have said nothing which 
was all she added. 3 proved more plainly the desolation of his life 

She returned with Rob to the house for his : before she brought the sunshine of her in- 
cap, and Martin stood still. It was a hard ; fluence to bear upon his fate. 
struggle. He had never humbled himself in} She repeated his words to Mr. Walters, when 
hig life. Marian might have beaten him to a? she reached home, adding nothing thereto. It 
jelly, and he would not have yielded—but that 3 began to dawn upon his mind that, between 
appeal he could not withstand. : himself and old Marshall, the only wonder was 

He tore into the house, upsetting a hall chair, : the boy had not been completely ruined, 
and eliciting a groan of horror from Mr. Wal-; He came home, at the end of a year, so 
ters, and rushed up stairs, where Marian was $ healthy and robust, that it was a pleasure to 
giving the old woman some directions about , see him. 
her sewing. $ ‘I haven’t been in a temper for two months, 

“Wait a minute, mamma!” he cried. ‘Oh! 3 mother,” he said; ‘‘and Mr. Carson treats me 
a I beg ~ wore cnet be so $ just as you do. I think I'll be pretty good 

again.” And wi at he hid his face in $ yet.” 
his mother’s gown. : He got on much better with his father than 

“What is the matter now?” Mr. Walters ever before, although he still held him in such 
asked, as Marian went down stairs. Sawe that he never appeared at ease in his pre- 

“Only that Martin has achieved a triumph } ; sence, and he distressed Mr. Walters somewhat 
you or I might be proud of. He has conquered : by his boisterous ways. I am sorry to say the 
himself.” i § boy could not be quiet, and his father was as 

I really believe that was one of the happiest S intolerant of noise, as most people who forget 
days in Martin’s life. } they were once children themselves. 

I dare say you will think all these details: So time passed on. When Martin returned 
very trivial and uninteresting, but, after all, I ; home again, there was a little baby sister for 
only set out to give you a sketch of this season him to welcome, and he seemed to consider her 
in the child’s life; so I do not know that it is ; the most remarkable baby that was ever seen. 
in my power to make it other than it is. > «Do you think you will love me as well 

The fortnight passed very pleasantly on the } now,” mother?” he asked, in one of their con- 
whok. Idon’t think, on an average, that Martin 3 fidential chats. 
got in more than one scrape each day. Thanks $ «I shall love you better,” she answered; 
to his mother’s judicious management, he came ; “‘because you are. so much older than your 
“ap of them in a different manner from anything : sister that, if anything happened to your father 

his past experience. : or me, I should look to you as her guardian and 

He was so full of life and spirits that it was $ protector.” 
impossible for him to keep out of mischief; but} That was enough for Martin. Few things in 
he was not a coward, consequently his word, 3 life would be as dear to his heart as that sister. 
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Ah! Marian was‘a wise wowan! If our house- i where the highway crossed it by means of 
holds only contained more like her—human } stone bridge. 
nature would be greatly benefited. It seemed to him that he should never reach 
i rye little Lizzie was nearly three years old 3 ; 3 the stream. He saw it shining—heard its tumult- 
and Martin fifteen, he had an‘ opportunity of $ uous murmur, and, though he strained every 
proving his devotion to the child, and of draw- : nerve, it appeared to him that he did pot movg, 
ing still closer, if possible, the bonds which : ; He tried to call the ebild’s name—he had no 
pe ct him ot me mother. : ‘ power—he could only rush on in that desperate 
arian a r. Walters had gone out to} race, which some instinct told him was run 
drive, and Martin was absent too, so that thie} against death. 
child was left in the care of her nurse. How { He reached the bank—just under the bridge 
it happened, nobody ever exactly knew. The : he saw the flutter of white garments. With one 
girl had always been faithful and kind, but the § desperate bound he leaped into the water and 
child got out of her sight while they were in ; caught the child’s dress as she was floating 
the, fields. _ Probably she fell asleep. At all} down the current. 
events, when she called Lizzie, who had been } The water ran so swift thai he lost his foot- 
playing among the flowers, there was no an-: ing ina breath. How he did it he never could 
swer—the child was gone. ‘tell. | He got the child on his shoulders—he 
She was quite frantic with alarm, and lost} managed to swim out of the eddy, although he 
more; time in shrieking than was at all ad- } was terribly exhausted by his long run. He 
visable, uncertain which way to run—so start- ; reached the bank and fell almost senseless by 
ing in half a dozen directions only to return to $ the side of his sister, who was only suffering 
her original stand-point and get off a few more from fright and the coldness of her bath. 
superfluous shrieks. At that instant Mr. Walters and -his wife 
arom had been up in the woods, with his : drove over the bridge. Marian leoked dowa 
etch-book, and, tired of that, he was making } and saw the pair—she gave one cry which 
his way down toward the river to try his luck $ roused her husband. Before they could spring 
with hook and line. $ from the carriage and reach the spot, Martin 
Susan’s screams roused him, and he hurried ; had heard and seen them. 
toward her, crying out, He caught Lizzie in his arms and staggered 
“What is it? What is it?” up the bank, erying, 
She-could hardly ejaculate. She gasped: : ‘‘She’s safe, mother—she’s safe!” 
“‘Lizzie—lost !”’ 3 By this time the nurse had reached the spot, 
He fairly shook ber in his fear and agony. { and between them they managed to explain. 
“Where is she? What do you mean?” It would be difficult to tell what anybody did 
“She's:gone! I can’t find her—oh!—oh!” during the next few moments—temporary in 
For an instant he stood paralyzed by the { sanity is quite exeusable after such a seene. 
dread which came over him. His quick mind } ? But when they renehed home—when Marian 
took in the truth at once. Only a day before} could realize that her darlings were safe—sit- 
she had begged him to take her down to the } ting with Lizzie on her knee and Martin’s arms 
river, being mightily enamored of the bright ; $ about her neck, then she could think and feel. 
pebbles along the banks. : “Oh, Howard!” she exelaimed, ‘if I had not 
Only while the first horror of the thought; done my duty by your child, mine would have 
flashed through his mind did he stand thus. \ been lost to me to-day! If he had been punished 
He dropped Susan's arm, and, with a groan at‘ and had run away, think what a retribution it 
his heart which could find no echo from his: would have been to me.” 
compressed lips, he flew toward the river. 3 There was no answer—there could be none; 
The stream was not wide, but very deep. : but during his after life the father never forgot 
Where he would come out upon it was just: those words. 
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A sone these weary times? My restless pen Must beat, drum-like, to musie’s higher art! 
Seems dipped in human blond, and ever when Oh! Liberty! for thee we humbly plead; 

I strive a song to write, I hear from "far For thee our bravest ones go forth to bleed 

The words, “Not yet, not yet!” The notes of war And die! Yes, die, and shout with dying breath, 
Are sounding now, and every loyal heart “God, give us Liberty, or give us death!” ke ie 
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A LEAF FROM THE LIFE OF MIRIAM GREY. 
BY MISS M. D. BARTLES. 


“Tue country parson says that ‘“‘very much $ g never will accomplish half she has to do. But 
of the pain and disappointment of life are con- : : Mr. Laurenta (my future brother-in-law) is posi- 
geeted with the post-office,” a truth I might; tive. He has to leave for Europe about the 
heartily have endorsed for the six weeks after § } thirtieth, and Annie must go with him. But 
Maggie’s departure. But at last it came, the $ 3 oh! Miriam, what surprises me most is Annie’s, 
little white-winged messenger I had so longed { : indifference. She never seems waked up to any 
for, 80 waited for, was placed in my hands. Yes, : : degree of enthusiasm, unless it is over an un- 
there was my letter finally! It lay before me usually elegant dress, a camel’s hair shawl, a 
in all its purity and beauty, unopened. I write’ set of jewels, or some of the et ceteras of her 
inthis wise because it seemed to me that every- : bridal outfit. You must know Mr. Laurentz is 
thing must be pure and beautiful that came from } very rich, ‘immensely so,’ mamma says. Annie 
Maggie Wentworth’s hands. The address, writ- } says not so much about his wealth—but, after 
ten in those clear, graceful characters—the tiny } all, she may be happy in her way. But it is 
seal bearing the impress of Maggie’s initials, } not, oh! Miriam, it cannot, cannot be the true 
Ah! It all brought her before me so forcibly $ happiness that makes one satisfied with such 
that I wept over its snowy surface in very joy. ; : things as these. Yet, Miriam, I am afraid you 

“How silly!” my readers may exclaim, “to § i 3 will think I am as foolish as ever, when I tell 
ery over a letter.” 3 3 you that if I was going to be married, I should 

Bat I had loved Maggie Wentworth with all; ; be perfectly wild about my future husband, not 
the fullness of a sister’s love. Through the} 2 so calm and quiet as Annie. If a servant comes 
long summer months had we been together, until } up to tell her Mr. Laurentz is in the parlor, she 
autumn came and Maggie returned to her city ; does not spring up as I should do, and go almost 
dome, and I was left, oh! so lonely without her. ; flying down stairs to meet him, No! The color 
The blue eyes from the little picture over the} does not even deepen on her cheek; but she 
mantle are bent lovingly on me asI write. The; walks deliberately to the mirror to give a finish- 
soft brown hair arranged simply behind the } ing touch to her toilet before leaving the room. 
small ears, and gathered in a rich knot be-:I write to you, Miriam, as I would talk, for the 
hind—a style very trying to most persons, but : fear that trembles at my heart. Perhaps I am 
singularly becoming to Maggie’s delicate, yet $ wrong, but Annie is my darling sister, Oh! 

clearly cut features. But it was after all the : ; how miserably I feel when I think of her going 
expression, or rather the ever varying expres- { Saway. It seems pleasant to be at home again 
sion, that was the charm of that dear face. Ah!’ when we are here, and not shopping, for that 
seldom have I met with one as loving, or as full ; is the chief occupation of mamma, Annie, and 
of winning sweetness. But am I not digressing? ; myself, and such a feeling of sadness is mingled 
My letter ran thus: $ with it all. You must come or to the wedding, 
} Miriam. I am to be bridesmaid with three other 

New York, October 8th, 186-. ; particular friends of Annie’s, My ten minutes 

“Dearest Mrn1am—I have been waiting and $ : have passed away—Annie is calling—and I must 
waiting for a leisure half-hour to write you such 3 ‘ finish, for the morning of the Sabbath will soon 
& long letter when I was not too tired, but that § 3 dawn. Ah! Miriam,'you have not forgotten, I 
Ihave given up entirely; and I now devote ten $ ; know, the pleasant Sabbaths at L——, when 
minutes to tell you that I do not forget you, { Howard Mason was with. us. The last night 
but love you, if possible, still more now that > befors. his departure, do you remember how 
we are separated. It is late—after eleven—and fully he talked to me of the future? Can 
Annie is fast asleep while I write, and that :re+ }Ifdrget,his warning? . I wept bitterly, Miriam; 
minds me I must tell you the great piece of but £ do ‘not think he was aware of my tears. 
‘Rews. Sister Annie is to be married in three The moon-rays glimmering down among the 
‘weeks, and consequently we are in such a bustle. leaves of the trumpet-creeper did not reach my 
‘Mamma is dreadfully burried, and thinks she } face. And oh! Miriam, darling, I “ol confess 
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to you now what I could not tell you then, that ; ments, and they are quickly told. Then psa 
I feared Howard Mason was becoming far too ; ing back once more in the past, I remembered 
dear to me—but no, I fear the treasure of his 3 ret he had listened to her singing, for Mag- 
love is not for me. Iam not worthy of one so ; gie’s voice was almost unrivaled for its sweet- 
good; but my letter is becoming a long one} ness and power, and the way in which he had 
after all, and Annie is again calling. Good-} thanked her for singing his favorite tunes. Oh! 
night, dear Miriam. Your loving : I could recall much, much that woke me from 
Maaere.” , my brief dream. But it was not till hours had 
: passed, and the first gray strip of dawn grew 
7 pe was folded with quiet hands, ead 1; 3 visible in the East, I yielded to the still small 
sat long, long in the autumn twilight thinking. $ voice of conscience. Then I battled in my own 
The latter sentences had given me a new revela- $ strength no longer; but when I rose from my 
tion of Maggie’s heart, and as I read my own grew § knees a holy calm rested on my spirit, and I 
stilled in its beatings. The shadows lengthened } ¢ tremblingly trusted that my love for Howard 
in my ca rg eng ce ap and ene $ Mason, as the deep, absorbing passion it had 
was merged in nig ere was no moon to $ been, had passed away forever. 
lighten and make beautiful the still bright robe § In a few days I received cards for Annie 
of nature. I remember how it seemed to me } Wentworth’s wedding, and @ note from Mrs, 
like my life, my future, the night without a fit : Wentworth, begging me to make her house my 
type of the darkness that enwrapped my spirit. {home during my stay in the city. It would 
Wo moon to rise with its rays of splendor to § not inconvenience her, she wrote, and Maggie 
gild the days before me with brightness; not } ; would be delighted. Circumstances prevented 
even a little star to send its silvery, tiny ray of § me from complying with Mrs. Wentworth’s re- 
light to shine for me—but all darkness, dark- $ $ quest, and I arrived in New York, weary and 
a , ds Le nes vo rho saan ena me rg worn, only the night before the appointed 
suc oughts, thoug id not think o eday. I was longing to see Maggie, but prefer- 
nobleness of the joy of living and of walking in$ red to stop at aunt Kate’s on Fourth street. 
the path of duty, and waiting for the light, not ? The gas was already lighted in parlor and base- 
Sas out see aa one ae Ah! is it ment when the carriage stopped at the door. 
not there x ‘err too often? Rough-hewing oped ; Aunt Kate welcomed me warmly, thanking me 
own ways, Divine Guidance all unasked? Oh! ! for coming there instead of first going to the 
the long, long hours of that night time! how 3 Wentworths, as she had expected. I had scarcely 
slowly they passed away. The past! It rose } time to make myself presentable before the din- 
before me as a spectre to mock me with its } ner bell rang. Cousin Louise was absent from 
hours of gladness. The first time I had seen} the table, and, in reply to my inquiries, aunt 
a a «ote ee te - ie ee 3 ae eG she was spending the evening 
e guardianship of my father,) how I loved« with Annie. ‘You know what intimate friends 
him then, and how I loved him still—with a love ’ Annie Wentworth and Louise are;” and she 
that had grown with my growth, and strength- ; added, ‘“‘Louise is to be second bridesmaid, 
ened with my strength! Hardly before had I ; Maggie, of course, first, Eloise Bryant and 
been aware of its depth, its intensity; and then ; Laura Jennings the other two. This wedding, 
the image of Maggie Wentworth rose before me } Miriam, is creating quite a furore. There are 
80 oe 80 ‘eee “ much more pure and $ over six hundred invitations out for the recep- 
lovely than I. Shou grant her the misery § tion. B—— has the charge of everything, and 
I now was experiencing? For I believed then $ I expect it will go off in grand style. The pre- 
that Maggie Wentworth loved Howard with a: : 2 sents, especially those from Laurentz’s friends, 
deeper love than she had written of. Many { : will cost mints of money. But I am forgetting 
things mets oem oh! it seemed to me will- 3 to ask after the friends at Leighton?” 
fully passed un ed by, arose before me to: Oh! how rejoiced I was at an early hour to 
as aad > aera amg ens — he an von : ee to aerate and seek quiet and ~ 
e spirit of un me then—almost the ; Repose indee sought, but did not find; for 
power of thought, and I grew calm—but it was ‘the fatigue of the ‘ay! had not left my head 
— yo d * re aetna te wal ; en ‘ oe the gentle spirit of me 
ell. i uring her visit to } an was thinking of Maggie. She was, ! 
me, even more attentive to her—but the thought, ; possible, endeared yet more to me by the mea- 
oh! the happiness and joy that seemed to flood ; sure of self-abnegation through which I had 
my heart. Life hath not many such golden mo- } passed. How I longed to see her once more, 
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and happy that not many rods now separated The sun came in goldenly, for it was shining 
her from me. I think no sacrifice where self is {in full splendor on that bright October day; 
eoncerned, should pass without causing the ; the gentle breeze stirred the lace curtains, for 
fountains of human kindness and love to flow; the window was partly raised. Kind hands 
more freely. The clock had struck ten—then $ had been at work for me, I could plainly see; 
the half-hour when the door bell rang, and in ; for my wrapper was placed over the lounging- 
five minutes Louise was with me. ‘Oh! how} chair, and my slippers rested cozily side by side 
delighted I am, Miriam; I told Reynolds to 3 on the carpet. Even the dress to be worn later 
drive directly back to the Wentworths, to let ; in the day was unpacked. The cool morning, 
Maggie know you had arrived. She has wor- though it may not have had the bracing pro- 


tied so to-day because she feared you were not 
coming. But how tired and weary you look! 
Are you ill, dear Miriam?” Louise’s usual state- 
liness of mien had quite departed; for Louise 
Warner was called proud and distant by the 
world that ever judgeth by the outward seem- 
ing; but I had sometimes thought her manner 
was natural, and did not by any means proceed 
from coldness of heart. How radiant she looked 
as she threw aside her carriage wrap, and put 
back the glossy black hair from her brow! The 
eyes dark and lustrous—the clear contrast of 
color in her face; yes, Louise had grown hand- 
somer than ever during the past season. 

“No,” I replied, as she awaited my answer; 
“only a little overfatigued from my journey. 
But tell me of Maggie. Is she well and 
happy?” 

“Oh! yes, well and happy, I believe; except- 
ing, of course, her sorrow at parting with An- 

vnie. Yet,” she continued, slowly unclasping her 





perties of that which blew over the hills of 
Leighton, seemed to revive me; yet the mirror 
told me I still looked pale and ill. Oh! these 
morning-wakings! How should our hearts be 
lifted up in thankfulness, in praise to Him, 
‘¢ whose mercy lends us one day more,”’ instead 
of being killed, almost immediately, with the 
cares, the sorrows, or the joys of life. Should 
we neglect to thank the Giver while enjoying 
the gift? 

I was just fastening the cord of my wrapper, 
as @ servant came to the door with a message 
from Louise and flowers. Oh! such beautiful 
flowers! They seemed to fill the air with fra- 
grance as she entered. ‘Miss Louise hoped I 
I was better. She was now under the hair- 
dresser’s hands, and did not know as she would 
have a moment to look in upon me, as she must 
be at the Wentworths’ at eleven o’clock, and it 
was already after ten. Would I accept the 
flowers, as she had ordered them expressly for 


diamond bracelet, ‘‘now I think of it, Miriam, ;} me?” 


Maggie is a shade more sober of late; but she ; 


Besides the bouquet, there were flowers for 


is a dear little creature—is she not?—and so $ : my hair and corsage sufficient. 


lovely! And Annie—Annie Laurentz, as we } 
have teasingly called her all day—is a dear 
girl too. But their styles are very different. 
I really regret to part with Annie. 


We were : 


“How kind of Louise,” I murmured, as I 
descended to the breakfast-room, ‘‘to remem- 


: ber me thus!” 


The ceremony was to be performed privately, 


at school together, and have been intimate ever } at twelve, with only the relatives and bridal 
since. Oh! Miriam,” she exclaimed, springing } party present. The reception lasted from one 
up, “wouldn’t you like to see my dress? It’s until three. As we drove up the avenue, for 
& perfect beauty!” 
“Now, Louise,” said aunt Kate, at that mo-}the street was lined with carriages. B—— 
ment entering, ‘‘go directly to your room and $ : : himself stood ready to open our carriage door, 
retire, that you may have a little freshness to- } S and the band were playing as we entered. De- 
morrow, while I bathe Miriam’s head. She is $ : § clining to go up stairs, as we had left our wraps 
not to see your dress to-night, or to be disturbed ‘in the carriage, I accepted the arm of a gentle- 
again on any pretext.” $ man who met me at the door, and followed uncle 
Louise gathered up her cloak and jewelry, and aunt Warner into the parlors. Daylight was 
and, with a ‘‘Good-night” kiss, left me, while § $ excluded, and the gas was burning with mel- 
aunt Kate’s fingers, with their soothing ministry, g lowed radiance, turning day into night within. 
did their work: and I fell asleep, thinking grate- } Asking my name, in order to introduce me, 
fully of their kindness, and thankful, I trust, to $ S the gentleman beside me awaited the oppor- 
One, to whom, if we but give ourselves up, and ; } tunity to approach the bride. The music, the 
submit to His guidance, will bring us at last to > confused hum of voices, and the effort to listen, 
test eternal. : in order to reply, although mechanically, to the 
~ It was late when I. awoke the next morning. ; voice at my side, did not so fully occupy me but 


blocks this side of.the Wentworths’ residence, 
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that I sought eagerly for Maggie’s face ; but too ; heart beat no faster, as I passed up stairs with 
many were before us just them. At last the} my uncle and aunt, who had rejoined me, but 
ranks gave way, and we approached. Annie : L grasped tighter the arm on which I was lean- 
Laurentz, royally beautiful in her bridal robes, Sing. and. a chill, for a moment crept over me; 
reeeived the congratulations of the crowd with $ but it was not long, and, by a great effort of 
queen-like grace and dignity. For the moment : will, I-was soon as ealm as before. Ah! yes, 
I saw but her, as I addressed the stereotyped} I knew that I must soon, meet one who must 
words that but half expressed the warm.wishes } read no emotion in my face at his coming, for 
of my heart toward her; but the clasp of the g ; Maggie would not fail to tell Howard Mason I 
hand, and accompanying kiss, [ trust, spokes was present, There was, I admit, for a moment, 
mnore truly.. The face of the: first bridesmaid: a wikk wish to: re-enter the carriage, and leave 
was turned from me, as she momentarily con- : before he would: see me, rather than meet him 
versed with an elderly gentleman standing near.'< there; ‘but. that was quickly conquered, for I 
¥et I could but notice, as she moved more fully} knew it was; better thus. 

to. my view, the blending of that/rare ease and § I was bending over a set of jewels, in an 
refinement of manner with which she met and} upper room, where the bridal presents were 
responded to the greetings of her friends. The displayed, trying to read ostensibly the donor's 
plain white silk and rich lace overdress, wget wee upon the case, when I heard my aunt’s 
by the bridesmaids, became as well my Mag- $ voice near the door, in reply to Howard’s words 
gie, as the gleaming white satin her queenly $ : of greeting and inquiry for me. I did not raise 
sister. She was pale, paler even than the bride, § 5 my hend till he stood beside me. It might be 
and the lines of the mouth, when at rest, were $ he held my hand a little longer than politeness 
far more quiet thaa of old. It took but little ; required, as he bent on me a look that, at last, 
time to observe all this. After bowing to Mr. 3 3 grew grave and anxious, It made me hesitate 
Laureniz, ere the gentleman near her moved $ S for a moment, but I said quickly, with a smile, 
away, Maggie, with a look of joy, a simply; ‘‘Howard, I am so glad to see you! This is 
uttered ‘*Miriam!” was clasped to my heart. 3 quite an unexpected pleasure. I did not know 
n could spare her students on such 


But ‘‘demonstrations,” perhaps, of this nature, 3 that P 
are usually omitted at Fifth avenue weddings, 3 errands as this,” 
and in five minutes more, having declined the} He did not reply fora moment. Then, with- 


cHE er ep reeeerr"tes Beet sae: 


escort of my attendant to the refreshment-room, 
I was leaning on uncle Warner’s arm, and min- 
gling with the crowd. We passed down the par- 
lors, and I, at last, found a seat, while uncle 
and aunt Warner went to the adjoining room, 


out taking his eyes from my face, said, 

“I was obliged to come down on business, 
and, happening to remember this was the day 
specified in Miss Wentworth’s cards, I took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, hoping to meet you 


where the table was spread, and waiters in{ here, Miriam. But I almost regret it, for your 
abundance in attendance, listening te the notes $ white face hardly relieves your dress. Have you 
of the “German Waltzes” with only partial $ been ill, and they did not write me? Miriam, 
heed, as. the surging crowd swayed past me, 3 was this fair?” And he drew my arm tenderly 
and hearing little of the conversation around, } within his own and led me to a seat near the 
till my attention was attracted by Miss Elliott, } window. 

a lady with whom I had a slight acquaintance, : ‘Oh! not ill, Howard! Do not look so sober. 
asking, “‘Mr, Warner, can you tell me who that } I only came down from Leighton yesterday, and 
gentleman is, just now addressing the bride? ; you know the journey is tedious, riding so far 
I am sure he is very ‘distinguished-looking,’ : with but little rest. But, only look! Mrs. Lau- 
though quite unknown to me.” The lady swept ; renta’s gifts are most splendid, are they not? 
past me, as she spoke, the rose-colored opera : What will she do with all these beautiful things, 
eloak dropping from her graceful shoulders. : I wonder? And Maggie—you have seen her, 
Wondering who could attract her attention— } $ Howard ?—is most lovely to-day, is she not?” 
for she was the reigning belle in the circle i in} : **Yes,” he answered, looking at me with an 
which the Wentworths moved—I looked toward \ expression I cannot forget. I think he must 
the group. The gentleman had turned from the $ have noticed I was not talking like myself, and, 
bride to the bridal train. I did not see his face, ; as I did not feel quite at ease, I soon after rose 
but I saw the countenance of Maggie Went- 3 to go down. 

worth light up with an unwonted glow. I could 3 : The crowd was still great as we re-entered 
almost see the trembling of the small, gloved $ N S the parlors; for I did not wish to leave without 
hand that rested for a moment in his. My ‘ bidding Annie *‘Good-by.” But Maggie would 
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not hear of my going at all, and Mrs. Went- ; than husband and wife; and to love me, oh! my 
worth’s voice joined with her daughter's in } heart went forth in the ery to love me still as a 
begging me to remain: and, having my trunk 3 sister, for that love I had no wish to resign. 
gent up from aunt »Kate’s, I could not resist: At last’ he. promised, and, taking my hands 
Maggie's ‘pleading, ‘and consented. Finding a3 within his own, kissed my brow, murmured 
seat, in the corner of a sofa, I sat down to try ; over me a blessing, and departed. 
and think calmly, for afew moments, after my: Ah! that blessing! ‘It rested like dew upon 
friends had left. The crowd did not annoy me; 3 my spirit, for the storm. had swept over me and 
I bardly thought of their presence. I was not g was past, and I was, vh! so calmly happy, the 
feeling as well as in the morning, and yet, per- {sure reward of doing right is the inner peace 
haps, was more happy. Temptation, in its most ‘that follows. When I had looked for strength 
enchanting form, was assailing me; but con- ° I had sought aright. 
science spoke, and—oh! how thankful I felt,’ Had I really believed that Howard’s happi- 
then, that the great conflict was over and past! 5 mens was in my keeping, that his love was for 
And yet, Howard’s last words, at parting, had me alone, I might have acted differently, I can- 
made me for the moment happy, indeed, and he not tell. And yet he might not have known 
had not left until I had promised to grant an$then that he loved Maggie—but I think he did 
interview. I say for a moment happy, then love her even then. 
- miserable; then a dreary longing for the time § I spent the greater part of the winter with 
to come and pass filled my heart. : : Maggie; and as Annie returned in the spring 
The bridal party and Mr. and Mrs. Went- Sto New York, Mrs. Wentworth permitted Mag- 
worth were tb accompany Annie to the steamer, $ gie to accompany me home, and at our urgent 
and I had appointed that hour for Howard to : request and Maggie’s earnest pleading, she was 
call. Maggie kissed me ‘‘Good-by” with a , to remain with us also during the summer. 
shade of sadness on her face, as she turned’ Late in the spring Howard was ordained, and 
to her darling sister, and, throwing her arms soon after called to the charge of a church in 
around her, seemed to realize the great sorrow $a neighboring city. His talents and eminent 
oftheir parting. Annie’s hauteur was all gone} piety seemingly qualified him for the station, 
now, for the whole family were in tears. Mr. : though still young. 
Laurentz at last told them they could delay no} But ere he left us, during the summer vaca- 
longer, and rising, Annie placed her hand in} : tion, he had stood beside me one evening in the 
his, and sank on his shoulder weeping afresh. { porch—I, sitting in the shadow of the great 
I had not before been thoroughly convinced $ trumpet-creeper, even as Maggie had once sat— 
that Annie loved her husband with all the$ as he said very quietly, 
wealth of a wife’s affection; and I think that § ‘*Miriam, I am going to ask Maggie Went- 
one act relieved Maggie’s mind, as well as my worth to become my wife.” 
own, of its hardly acknowledged suspicion. ’ I was not surprised, and, rising, said calmly, 
At length they had all left. The servants } ““Shé loves you, Howard. May God bless 
were moving noiselessly about, turning down $ you both!” and passed into the house. 
the gas here and there, and endeavoring to re-} Reader, I have never regretted the eacrifice 
store the house again to its wonted quiet and I made to ensure Maggie Wentworth’s happi- 
orderly arrangement. Requesting them to close } ness. My path in life I knew then, I know 
the folding doors and leave the front parlor un- : now, was straightly marked out before me, and 
disturbed for a time, I again sought my seat ; I am walking in it. My days flow on in their 
upon the sofa to rest and wait. No, not then, ; calm even-tide. My mirror tells me I grow but 
but first upon my knees, I looked up to Him who 3 little older in appearance. My hair is still rich 
has promised to to be us as ‘‘the shadow of a} in its coloring, and my step has lost little, if 
great rock in a weary land.” Sany, of the elasticity of youth. My heart is 
Howard Mason came and went. What passed : filled with a quiet sense ef happiness, which I 
at (hat interview I do not care to write. I knew } know is the reward of duty performed, though 
that he felt inhonor bound to marry me. It had} it may be but imperfectly. The silver threads 
been somehow (before I had known Maggie : are mingling with my mother’s hair; my father’s 
Wentworth), a sort of tacit understanding in step is less firm than of old, and his form more 
the family, though in words he had never told ; bowed. It is right that I, their only child, 
me of his love. Ah! it required all my elo- should minister now to their wants, who so 
quence there to convince him I was right. That ‘ faithfully ministered with loving hands to mine. 
it was better we should be as brother and sister; It is their wish that I should mingle in society, 
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and I do it—though they are well satisfied that , has been most gracious to me, and that the 
I do not leave my home for another while they ; ‘‘lines have indeed fallen to me in pleasant 
live, as I have repeatedly told them I should 4 places.” And when the time of the singing of 
not do. After that, should my life be spared, ; birds has come, and the country is clothed in 
I leave the direction of my future course to the : beauty, and Maggie Mason and her husband 
Disposer of all events, my Father above. The $ come to our pleasant home; when I behold her 
poor of our village I visit, and try while re- ; bright face and hear the joyousness of her voice, 
lieving, in a measure, their wants, to direct }I feel, oh! how thankful, that it has been my 
them to a home and a Saviour above. And lot to avert the sorrow and anguish that might 
when I see so much real misery, I feel that God * have been hers had I loved her less. 





TWO HANDS. 


BY PLINY EARLE. 


Two hands, two gentle, tender hands, 
Not dimpled, white, and fair, 

And only slender, as they’re worn 
With pain, and toil, and care; 

Not tinted like the pink sea-shell, 
But brown, with purple veins— 

Yet, oh! their touch is like the fall 
Of blessed Summer rains. 


Two hands, too loving, helpful hands, 
That, wheresoe’er we stray, 

Know how to gather all the flowers 
That blossom by the way; 

That do not heed, though wounding thorns 
Beneath the fair leaves lie— 

Though pierced and dleeding, still they bring 
Their balm and fragrance nigh. 


Two hands, whose brave and steady clasp 
Is ever strong and true; 

Though rough life’s way, they ever find 
The work that they can do. 
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Though dark life’s hours with storms and clouds, 
With hopeful eyes, and fond, 

Those hands, uplifted through the gloom, 
Reach toward the light beyond. 


Uplifted through the shadows dark, 
They bear the spirit’s prayer— 

Then, from the heights where such can go, 
They earthward blessings bear. 

Two hands that, when their work is done, 
Fair angel hands will fold, 

And place within their blessed clasp 
A harp of shining gold. 


When, on that bright and radiant shore, 
And o’er the golden strands, 

The music echoes from the strings, 
Touched softly by those hands— 

Ah! will it be less sweet because 
On earth the hands were brown? 

And will it be less bright because 
They won the victor’s crown? 





HOPES AND FEARS. 


BY CARRIE BARRETT BATESON. 


Our youth was filled with hopes which glist’ning shone ~< And faltered on the threshold of the day, 

Like diamonds in the sky; 3 Our fears so clogged our feet. 
' 5: ahha ad mae paled and gone, 3 They led us on from step to step—the good— 
5 4 8 And pointed out the snares; 

We fancied joys hung round our pathway thick, 2 They showed the base on which the righteous stood, 
All ripe and luscious grown, Encompassed round with cares. 

And we had but to reach our hands and pick, 
To gain them for our own. 


We gathered some—-they withered in our hand— 
Some were beyond our reach; 

Some floated, like a ship, away from strand, 
And left us on the beach. 


The dim, uncertain scenes of earth grow clear, 
As, one by one, within 

The azure sky, the stars will disappear, 
When daylight doth begin. 


So melted out our hopes, we turned each way | 
Life’s busy scenes to meet, 


They showed how sorrows make our mission bright, 
And toil, and strife, and pain; 

And more—we saw affliction bleach to white, 
Souls that were dark with stain. 


We gathered now the spirit of the day, 
*Twas to dethrone all wrong— 

To battle for the truth where’er we may, 
And make its fortress strong. 


We felt no more ambitious ends or aim— 
There was one field, one call 

For every man: all working for the same 
And one reward for all. 
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MRS. DR. JOHN’S STORY. 
BY ELLA STANTON. 


_ I was tired, worried, and overheated. Cross, 3 would have done had you married perfect 
as 8 natural consequence, and, of course, it was 3 tyrant.” A sunset flush passed over his face. 
just then Dr. John took it into his head to come 3 I.busied myself about the basket. I wondered 
into the kitchen, although he had been to the ; if I had been right, if he really did know of the 
house for five consecutive days to see his pa- $ offer I had rejected when I made the disposal 
tient, as I knew, without once inquiring for me. ; and sacrifice, as he termed it. Ah! he little 
The knowledge of this only deepened my vexa- : knew how true it was. 
tion, and darkened the frown on my brow. $ Yes,” I said, “‘my life in my establishment 
I dropped the sheet I was wringing out of} was freedom compared with this drudgery. I 
the hot suds, and set him a chair. liked my work—I was strong, healthy. Now 
“Good-morning!” he said, pleasantly, ‘‘any- ; my waist is spanable almost with my two hands, 
thing new the matter?” - ’ and see how thin my arm is! Don’t I look like 
“No!” I answered, shortly. ‘Why do you ; washing?” 
ask?” $ ‘I beard the sound of the treadmill,” he 
“I thought I saw a new wrinkle in your} said, indicating the wash-board with a nod. 
ace,” he replied, smiling. ‘‘I have ‘listened to your weary footsteps day 
“Oh! it isn’t new troubles that bring them, ; after day, and pitied you without seeing how I 
so much as it is the old worries over and often} could help it—at least in any way that you 
repeated. Besides, I’m growing old!” And I : would consent.” 


went back to my washing. Unmistakable commiseration of my wretched 


In spite of the sigh which unconsciously ; condition rested in the glance of his kind eyes 
accompanied my last remark, my tones repelled: on me. Soft pity smoothed out the lines in his 
sympathy, and so the doctor understood it, for, $face. The kind, true man! How I had mis- 
taking a daily paper from his pocket, he leaned $ judged him! 
back in his chair and read, or pretended to.} ‘I will consent to anything you can propose, 
After watching him a little from the corners $ anything you think fit and proper,” said I, with 
of my eyes, I was satisfied it was mere pre-:a sudden réturn to the old time trust in Dr. 
tence; and, as I finished the last article I was $+ John, “if you will wait till I hang up these 
washing, I said without preface, $ clothes.” 

“Dr. John, I am sorry I didn’t take your ad-; ‘‘Let Mrs. Myson hang up her own clothes!” 
vice!” ‘he said, indignantly. ‘‘You were up all night 

“About the millinery interest?” he asked, : : watching, weren't you? Wasn’t that enough 
without raising his eyes, for he was a man of without putting you to washing this morning? 
infinite tact, or rather discretion. Physicians ; Sit down and listen to me?” 
learn it naturally in a sick-room; that is, if; I wiped my hands and sat down, waiting pa- 
they are worth anything. He was—his weight $ g tiently one, two, three minutes; but still the 
in gold, as you shall see. He did not say, “I ; : doctor was silent. He twisted his guard-chain 
told you so,” or obtrude any common-place } into an incomprehensible knot, then set himself 
words of sympathy, that would have driven me : slowly and deliberately to undo it. «And wher 
back to my own wretched self-communing, but $ : this manceuvre was executed, he looked at his 
waited patiently for my next remark. ; watch and compared it with the gossiping little 

“Yes,” I said, wearily, “I’m a perfect slave clock on the mantle. 
here!” ‘‘After all—I don’t know,” he said, looking 

“It is best for any one, a woman especially, $ : Up, “but it might be as well for you to hang 
to consider candidly before she gives up one $ 3 up the clothes. It isn’t as late as I thought— 
situation for another, whether she is really ; only half-past nine. You bere been expeditious 
about to benefit herself. You made as great } 3 in spite of your weariness.” I took up the 
& sacrifice of your freedom, selling out your § ’ basket sadly and went out. 
millinery stock and coming to live here, as you ; ‘‘No,” I said, energetieally, ‘it is eae 
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to oamen anything that will alleviate my for-; where scant grasses grew, the tees a chad 
lorn condition;” and my hopes, excited for an § hands above our beads, and dropped the gloom 
instant, fell into Arctic water, and froze imme- $ of night about us. I was growing forgetful 
diately. I couldn’t work very fast I was so {of surroundings, inhaling the eternal perfume 
utterly wretched, so it was some time before I \ distilled from: the pine’s green tresses, “the 
returned to the house. There I found the doctor } garnered balm of incense breathing morns,” 
had set all the chairs in order, stiff and angular ; I grew intoxicated—it always affects me s0, | 
against the wall, and was just commencing } * cannot explain how, any more than I can why 
operation with the broom. $I should wake up crazed and almost gibbering, 
“T thought I would help you,” he said, in } when the moon shines full upon me slumbering, 
answer to my surprised exclamation. ‘Part § . 1 thought it was having its effect upon the 
of my project consists in your leaving this place ; * doctor too, he lapsed into silence—looked dumb, 
immediately, and I' knew everything would have { and lest we should both turn maniacs together, 
to be arranged in perfect order before you would } I ventured to waken him from his trance. The 
eonsent to this necessary and initiatory step.” 3 horse just then caught a glimpse of a sunshiny 
«Leave this place!” Where was I to go?’ To: S : road discernible at the end of the grove, pricked 
the poor-house! My amazed look asked and § Sup his ears and moved faster. 
obtained a partial answer. 3 “Doctor,” said I, “‘your patient will die be- 
«You are to go to see a patient of mine—with : fore you get there!” 


me. I have arranged it with Mrs. Myson. So,; He looked down at me smiling, glanced at 


get your bonnet and shawl, I want to be offim- the trees on either side, shook himself free 
mediately.” And I went without farther ques- ; from fancies and replied, 


PARI nn, 


tion. 3 No; ‘he is better! I came out to minister 
The capacious two-wheeled vehicle—none of ; to a mind diseased, but I recollected the old 
the little pill-boxes country doctors so much 3 adage, ‘Physician, heal thyself,’ and have been 
affect—held ample ‘space for two, and whirled ; trying to get rid of a morbid growth of melan- 
us miles away into the open country before Ii choly, which has weighed upon my spirits this 
had recovered from my delight and amaze at ; ‘year and many a day.’ Retrospection is not 
the beauty of the October morning; for in the 3 in general good for heart complaints, but it has 
town the sun had dried up the rain of the night 3 cured me, I think.” 
previous, and the streets were dry and dusty} He smiled down at me again, cracked the 
as ever. Out here the drops still glittered in ¢ whip at the pony’s sense of hearing rather than 
by-places, and a cool breeze swept up the road § : at his hide, and we were whirled at our old 
as Dr. John slightly drew rein at the entrance } pace out of the forest. 
to a grove of pines. The sun shone down on the stubbled fields, 
The eye was satiated with light and color,  sentineled here and there with maples in Zouave 
for the sun shone broadly, and the forest trees ° 3 uniforms of red and yellow, a gray old rock, 
which lined the country road with their dark : : : plumed and bearded with moss, lifted his head 
green frondage, lit up here and there with vivid ‘like a tall grenadier in a distant meadow. 
flames, looked like the victims of an auto da fes ’Thistle down, silver winged and buoyant, 
going to their burning. The pines were a con- : : floated away in the still air, some lazy winged 
trast, with their uniform color and dense shade. $ swallows chirped and gossiped opinions about 
“Heaven's peace over all!” said the doctor, $ their Southern flight under the broken eaves of 
breaking silence. ‘How tranquil the still red farm houses. In the distance stood Merton, 
serenity of these pines after the riotous bac- § Sthe village we had left, asleep in the sun, its 
chanal orgies of those walnuts and maples. It walks and streets lined and guarded by the 
is like coming from some high carnival mas- ’ maples i in their red array. 
querade, and sitting down to read godly John} It looked so like: tranquillity, repose alike 
Fleteher in the brooding firelight of home.” {for mind and body; I sighed thinking of the 
It was a picture of peace. The road was } home which awaifed me there. There was no 
seldom traveled but by laden farm wagons; the $ : help for it, but out of the very depths of de- 
silence of centuries dwelt in the tree-tops, and $ Sspair seemed born a sort of courage which 
moved down the endless opening and closing S nerved me to take my fate into my own hands, 
vistas. A falling cone or nimble step of wood to turn a destiny of quiet suffering by the 
squirrel, making by contrast the silence more : N alchemy of the will into the strength of hopeful 
still, the stillness‘more profound. S endurance. But I would try first if there was 
The carriage rolled slowly over the path, Selictinn for daylight, down here in the shadows. 
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“Deeds are ‘born of resistance,” thought I, 
Wpassivity corrodes nerve like canker.” So I 


e, 
“Dr. John, two years ago you obtruded your 
piviee, I thought; I resented the interference. 
But I see my error now. [I wish I had followed 
8 part of your counsels; if you havea plan for 
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strong emotion. ‘You are laboring under a 
strange hallucination!” 
“TI think the same might be said of your- 
self!’’ I retorted. 
“Perhaps so. 
me to ‘undertake your restoration. 
like,” you know!” 


And it is that which prompts 
‘Like cures 


ime, Will you tell it me?” N “But,” persisted I, “I will hear nothing of 
“But you scorned my advice then, called me < Everitt Ward!” 
a perfect tyrant! What guarantee have I of § “You shall not from me. I am delegate for 
better treatment now?” 2no man. What can you mean, Jennie?” 
“If T have hewed out cisterns, broken cis. § “That I rejected him two years ago. That 
terns that have held no water, do not mock me, : I still more decidedly resent such interference 
por withhold a draught if you have it. Don’t{now!” If I could only have got away! How 
you see I am dying with eh thirst of expect- , hateful they all sihenet to ant 2. 
ancy?” I clasped my hands nervously. “Oh! $ S “T-don’t understand yet, Jennie,” the doctor 
Dr. John, you do not know how much I need 3 Y said. «When your father died, and left you 
sympathy!” ‘ penniless, every one admired the strength of 
“Poor child!” he said: “Jennie, I am going $ ‘mind with which you threw scruples aside and 
to do what I have always said no man with a3 set earnestly and resolutely to work. I don’t 
proper self-respect would do. And nothing ex- § know which was the strongest feeling with me, 
cept the torture of seeing the woman [I love $ : ; admiration, love, or pity; for I saw the motive, 
undergo such treatment as you do, would ever § dear, and felt how useless your labor would 
have opened my lips again. Have your changed $ be—for I knew Eb’s extravagant habits pretty 
circumstances made you repent the decision of } thoroughly. When he married, and I heard 
two years ago?” < from his own lips that you thought of selling 
“Selling my establishment? Yes,” S out and going to live with him, I could. no 
“That was not what I meant,” he said. ’ longer keep silent. You know how I tried to 
“As for the other part,” I replied, ‘‘rather dissuade you from it. It was then I asked you 
poverty, starvation, suffering of any kind than ; to come and live by my fireside, to be te 
8 marriage with one whom I cannot love, nor 3 ’ cherished darling, as you had been my hope, 
even esteem !”’ ’ my star. I remember I was a little exalted— 
He looked as if I had said enough, and I did ; rhapsodical, perhaps—but it seems you totally 
om ee own mei oye com age pe oe eer pecan roms I was proposing 
e not intimate in one brea at he loved $ for Everi ard!’ 
me, and the next offer me that man as a relief ‘“‘Then you were ignorant that he had worried 
from my self-imposed servitude? me: for a year with his suit; that Eb had tor- 
- “Jennie,” he returned, in a subdued voice, { mented me with entreaties and expostulations; 
‘.“I wish you could find some one you considered $ that, morning, noon, and night, I was subjected 
worthy of your love. I was rash to arrogate so ‘ to the same persecutions, if not in words, in 
much to myself, but I hardly thought I had contemptuous silences. Then you joined with 
fallen so entirely from your respect!” ; them, as I thought; for when you offered mea 
ee! = you, Dr. aon pai fi : ee at some ce ar my thoughts went 
cold a word. ere is no earthly friend whom ; in the accustomed channel.’ 
I reverence and value so highly;. but not even} ‘Very ambiguous I must have been,” said 
my trust in you could make me love Everitt § the doctor, leaning back and drawing a long 
Ward.” g breath. “T will be explicit for once. Dear 
“Everitt Ward! What has he to do bate st nag if you had then understood me, would 
us?” $ your answer have been different? Isit different 
“Tam sure I don’t know,” L replied. ‘‘When $ now?” 
you advised me to marry him, two years ago, Ts S He dropped the reins, took both my hands, 
told you it:would be-impossible for me to think § Sand looked at me with eyes which would not be 
of marrying such a perfect tyrant—I called him § denied. 
80, not you—and now this return to the charge : I had prayed for sunlight. Here was heaven 
is ‘Ossa on Pelion piled!’” $come down to earth again in a broad sweep of 
“You are the most difficult case I have found } $glory. It lit up the darkness, and opened the 
Yet, to-manage,”’ the doctor said, subduing some ! ; doors on the hidden seeret. of my heart. For 
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since when had I not loved Dr. John? . He read ; my property, had made me—if n t a “‘hewer of 
the secret, I am sure, before I gave back glance : wood—a drawer of water,” would have had me 
for glance, heart answering to heart. proceed immediately to a clergyman’s house, 
“I love you, Dr. John! I always have loved } and be married thence. But he yielded to my 
you! Will that do?” S plea for having all things done ‘decently and 
How he answered I shall not tell you. The:in order.” In the evening, the marriage cere. 
interest subsides when the battle is over, the ; mony was performed in the front parlor. Eb, 
victory complete. Besides, there was no room } sitting bolstered up to witness it, and his wife 
for heroics. Merton Broad street opened sud- : looking on with what feelings it is impossible 
denly before us, and we were lost in the whirl: to judge. They gave us good wishes and kind 
and sweep of other vehicles. One little explana- : hopes for the future, which were repeated and 
tion I attempted. \ reiterated by the whole of Merton, when they 
‘«My property———” 3 came to see us, next day, in our own home. 
“Is all swallowed up in Eb’s speculations—I} ‘And now,” said Mrs. Dr. John, rising, “you 
know, dear. Don’t think about it.” wished to know howI came to marry the doctor, 
Didn’t I tell you he was kind and true? We and I have told you my story. You asked, too, 
both came to the conclusion that it would be 3 if I had ever repented the step? You must look 
better for me to return to my brother’s house, 3} to the doctor himself for answer to that ques- 
though the doctor, in his st Seat at the;tion. There he comes, through the trees. wre 
selfishness, which, not content with absorbing * him!” 
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ALONE. 
BY MAUD MULLER. 


Day after day I sit beside the window, 
So lone and weary—weary of the light— 
And number o’er and o’er the laggard moments, 
And count the hours that slowly take their flight; 
While ever, borne upon the moaning North-wind, 
Sound weird-like wailings, as a spirit tone— 
A wild refrain that thrills the trembling heart-strings, 
And all the burden of its song—alone. 


Tt was not thus, when last the year departed, 
Ere Ralph—my blue-eyed Ralph—my pride, my all, 

Heard in the bugle’s blast and trumpet’s clangor 
That holy sound—his country’s stirring call! 

How could I keep him—and those thousands dying? 
How could I love him—and his honor flown? 

And so I sent him, though my heart was breaking, 
And strove to still the voice that wailed—alone! 


Long, long I waited for his coming footsteps, 
And listened for the voice that still delayed— 

Nor cometh more to chase these weird-like shadows— 
°*Tis ever thus—our hopes bloom but to fade! 

They brought him to me when the leaves were falling, 
But, ah! those lips gave back no answering tone, 

The death-damp coldly lay upon his forehead— 
Then, then how utterly I felt—alone! 


Alone! alone! Ah me! this dreary blankness! 
This gloom, thrown o’er my heart, no hand can lift! 
These phantoms of the past that flit around me— 
These clouds with not a single sunny rift! 
But faith points smilingly beyond this darkness, 
Where all these phantoms and these shadows flown— 
Across the Silent Sea, where comes no parting— 
Ah! there I shall no longer sing—alone—alone! 
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DESPONDENT. 
BY HENRY PECK, JB. 


FAREWELL! proud sun, once more! 
Shall night thus always bring 

Grim hints of strange old pain, 
While bells of evening ring? 


The morning had its light— 
Its health—its scented rose; 
And noon, all balmy, softly bright, 
Had its own dear repose. 
But now, quaint glooms do fall; 
My serge-clad, spectre friend 
Waves through the gray a dusky pall, 
Obscuring day’s sad end. 


7 


And so this heart and brain 
About the past must cling, 

(In memory, round some sweet refrain 
That youth once tried to sing.) 


Ah! all I ask is—rest! 
The spangled Summer rain, 
The loveliness of woman’s breast, 
Or musie’s richest strain— 


If these would only go, 

If aught would make these ceaseo— 
No shadow moving to and fro 

Could haunt my evening’s peace! 
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SUCH A PERFECT ICEBERG. 


BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 


“Ou, Lizzie!” ‘“May, May, chatterbox, be still!” cried Liz- 


May Paul’s face, as she made this exclama- zie. ‘Here is a handsome, gentlemanly cousin 
tion, was a study for a picture of entire dis- § :come to pass a few weeks with aunt Ada, and 
comfort, and this expression was faithfully 3 you storm at him as if he were 
sipported by the shrug of her white shoulders 3 “Just what he is! An iceberg! And fresh 
and the gesture of her tiny hands. They were : from the North Pole at that.” 


N 
$ 
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in evening dress, my heroine and her com- ‘You may like him better to-morrow!” 
panion, and had evidently just sought their: ‘I won’t! He and I are about as congenial 
own room after a soiree. Little May, with her ; as a humming-bird and a snow-ball!” 
dancing black eyes, and piquant, saucy fea- “Girls,” said a voice at the door, “it is after 
tures, was a beautiful contrast to her tall, 3 three. Go to bed.” 
stately cousin, whose fair curls and pale, pure } “It is Lizzie, mother, chattering so that I 
complexion served to heighten the effect of the ; can’t sleep one wink.” 
little brunette’s bloom and sprightliness. 3 “Lizzie does all the chattering, when you are 
“Qh, Lizzie! Ain‘t he fearful?” s together,” said Mrs. Paul, “I recognize her 
“Who, Maidy? We have seen some fifty 3 § voice.” 
gentlemen this evening, and now you ask me} “Lizzie!” whispered May, “I’m going to 
if he is not fearful. There was no one who} : bed, but I am convinced that I shall dream of 
terrified me much.” ‘ ice-creams—lemon ice-creams with the sugar 
“I guess not indeed! Fancy your stately : and cream omitted, and only iced acid left; that 
dignity bowing to anybody. Frighten you? : cousin of ours is such a perfect iceberg!” 
Why, Lizzie, I believe if you had been in court! Of whatever the bright little beauty dreamed, 
in the time of the great Napoleon and had been ; it did not keep her long asleep, for, at an early 
presented, you would have calmly remarked 3 hour the next morning, Charles Raymond, look- 
that it was a fine evening, and shaken hands $ ing in at the library door, saw this picture. “A 
without a flutter ” ® large arm-chair covered with a white knitted 
“But, May, all this does not tell me who he : cover, and curled up on the seat a little figure 
is.” Sin a crimson merino morning dress, with snowy 
“Our cousin, of course. Oh! Lizzie, it is too $ collar and sleeves. Jetty curls lay against the 
horrible! The man will stay here a month, I 3 white background, and black lashes swept over 
know, for ma invited him to make our house} the glowing cheeks; in her lap, playing with 
hisheme. A month! Six weeks, perhaps!” an ivory cup and ball, held just out of reach, lay 
“But, May, you utterly astonish me. Ia white kitten, and May’s clear voice coaxed it. 
think Charles the handsomest man I have ever} ‘Jump, kitty! jump! Catch it,” 
seen.” : "THe warm firelight from an open grate played 
“Handsome! The Apollo Belvidere is hand-? over the group, and Charles, looking with his 
tome in marble. One of these handsome men } cold, grave dignity upon it, formed a good off- 
is about as warm as the other.” ; set to its warm light and merriment. Suddenly 
“He is perfectly well-bred.” $ looking up, May saw her cousin. In an instant 
“Now, Lizzie, if you praise him, I shall $ ; she put the kitten down and was on her feet. 
utterly detest him. Well-bred! When ma in- “Good-morning, cousin Charles! Mamma is 
troduced him, he favored me with a bow in the } not down yet, so I must do the honors. Will 
Sir Charles Grandison style, and looked down } you be seated?” 
upon me over his cravat, as if he actually won- ‘“‘Thank you!” 
dered that I did not fall prostrate before ‘his The measured tone, the grave bow, were but 
lordship’s condescension! ‘Do you dance?’ said }‘a poor return for her hearty, cordial greeting; 
ma, ‘Occasionally,’ drawled his highness. ‘Sup- 3 but she thought: 
pose you make this an oecasion,’ I suggested, “Let me bee if he will thaw in the firelight.” 
and I was favored with another bow a la Mogul, “Do not let me interrupt your amusement,” 
and——”” said Charles, quietly, glancing at the kitten.” 
Vou.. XLITI.—29 451 
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SUCH A PERFECT ICEBERG. 








May blushed, but she answered, ‘Kitty is a; 
A sort of prophecy of : 


particular pet of mine. 
Single life, is it not, to love cats and parrots?” 

“I never inquired into the subject!” was the 
reply, delivered with a careless gravity. 

“No? How singular!” May was getting pro- 
voked. ‘‘There are so many interesting works 
extant. upon it. Pray, occupy your leisure in ; 
reading them.” 

A dead silence followed this speech. Leaning ; 
wearily back in his chair, his eyes fixed on the $ 
fire, Charles did not seem to hear bis cousin’s ; 


OAR 
with the calmness of @ patriarch. Gracious! 
Think of his magnificence smoothing my hair 
like a grandfather—and—what ails him? He 
ts handsome; but what a world of sorrow there 
is in his eyes. I know! I’ve hit it! 
$ love, and she won’t have him! 
she must be!” 
: The breakfast bell broke in upon May's 
$ ¢ musing at this point, and she shook off her 
gravily, and entered the room with a sunny 
$ smile for her parents and Lizzie. 
As the days passed on, there began to bea 


He’s in 
What an idiot 


voice. Piqued with his indifference, she would 3 Significance in the look and tone of each mem- 
not speak again, but curling herself up lay $ ber of the family, when they spoke of Charles 
looking at him. There was a gloomy sadness : and May. He sought her constantly, and there 
upon his fine face, and the shadow deepened as § came over her bright face a serious expression 


the moments crept on. Sometimes a heavy sigh 
escaped him, or he would pass his hand over 
his brow as if to dispel painful thought. The 
sight stirred all the woman in May’s nature. 
For a long time she watched him in silence; 
then she rose and came softly to his side, 

“You are troubled, cousin?” Such a low, 
sweet tone; so unlike any one he had heard be- 
fore from her, startled him. He looked down 
at her as she stood beside him. 

“Pardon me,” he said, gently. ‘I was rude, 
I fear; but I have led for many years a secluded 
life, and I forget that reverie is not consistent 
with politeness.” 

**You are at home here, to dream or talk as 
your own wish dictates,” said May, in the same 
sweet voice; ‘but I interrupted you because 
you looked so sad that it pained me.” 

*“T am sorry, little one, that I troubled you,” 
and he passed his arm round her and drew her 
near him, softly stroking her hair. 


The action was so gently done, and his sad } 


gravity made him appear so old contrasted with 
her sunny childishness, that May submitted to ? 
the caress in wondering silence. 

‘You will find me but.a poor guest,” he con- 
tinued, ‘“‘for I am, I fear, moody and weari- : 
some.” 

‘But, cousin, you will soon find that we are 
all cheerful, and you will let your sorrow rest 
while you are here.” 

“‘My sorrow rest,” said Charles, bitterly, 
“never till the grave closes over my heart, 
stilled. forever.” The last two words were 
uttered in a low, deep tone, and he gently put 
May away and left the room. 

She stood silent for a moment, and then 
whispered, 

“I’m asleep! Whata man! Was I ever em- 
braced by 9 man before? Never! The wretch 
had the first.clasp of my waist, and he took it 


$ that. was not wont to rest there. 
’ Her father said, ‘‘Charles is making a woman 
sof our May,” and the others smiled, as each 
‘ concluded in her own mind, that the cousins 
$ were in love with each other. 
3 It was far from the truth. Over May’s heart 
} was creeping softly a shadow that chilled and 
$numbed it. In the morning she rose with the 
} expectation of meeting her cousin, in the even- 
3ing retired to think of him till she slept, and 
§ woke again, wondering and musing always of 
him. It was a strange influence he exerted 
over her. His low-toned voice and gentle hand 
seemed as if resting where they were for her, 
as if his heart found in her innocent, childlike 
; presence a relief from some woe that haunted 
every lonely moment. Sometimes he read to 
her, or walked with her; but he sought her 
every hour. In the long winter evenings, as 
} her voice sang for him, he would close his eyes 
sand lay his head back, drinking in the sound, 
with a look of peacefulness that touched her 
i deeply. Her bright, dashing songs were un- 

Sheeded; but for him she sang Schubert's 
H “Adieu,” or other plaintive melodies, with a 
3 depth of expression that few would have ex- 

: pected from the gay little beauty. Three weeks 
S of this intercourse had softened her voice, 
ssobered her dancing step, and many times 
dimmed her eyes; yet this fascination was not 
love. Deep sympathy, wondering gentleness 
for the unknown sorrow—but not love. 
; They were together, one evening, in the 
S library. Lizzie, Mr. and Mrs. Paul were st 
’ the opera, and the cousins were keeping house. 
May was seated on a low stool near the fire, 
and in the arm-chair beside her sat her cousin. 
As usual, his hand. clasped hers, and her head 
rested on the arm of his chair. 

‘“‘Maidy,” he said, softly, ‘I am going away 
to-morrow; but, before I go, I must thank you 
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for the comfort you have beento me. I thought; learn that it was hereditary madness. There 
ail was gone from my life but sorrow; but Inow § was but one course left for me. I wrote to 
feel a new hope. A child’s !.ps have told me} Amy and told her all. She pardoned the in- 
great traths, an. I bow my hear. before her voluntary deceit, but she loved me too well— 
simpie zeverence. When you po.ated cut to $ she died a year later, broken-hearted. For five 
me, day after day, with your pure Christian‘ ‘ years I lived alone with my father, his nurse, 


| faith, the thousand blessings God strews before ° aod his keeper; then his weary burden of life 


all, the opportunities for doing good, the many ; ended, with a few weeks of sanity—my comfort 
proofs that our heavenly Father did not doom 3 : for the sorrow before. All time now is filled 
my man to utter misery, I opened my closed } with the haunting dread of the day when I, too, 
heart to pray and hope.” 3 will feel the curse of the family; yet, with your 
“J, cousin? I never preached to you.” t gently sympathizing words in my heart, the 
“Never! It was in little words dropped bere } time shall not be spent in idle repining. I am 
and there, little frank attempts to comfort me. 3 rich, alone, and what one man can do to lighten 
[will tell you my sorrow, May, and you may : the burdens of his fellow-men, with God’s help, 
judge of your own work. It is eight years § $I will accomplish. May my prayers fer your 
since I was happy. Then I was in Paradise, $ S welfare repay you for the blessing you have 
for « time—a little time—soon lost. I loved— $ been to me!” 
Iwas loved again. I cannot talk about her,$ A long caress, a loving kiss printed on her 
cousin, my promised wife—it is too hard even ; forehead, and May was alone. 
tow. She 107+ mo with a tender, confiding: Years later, when a kind husband and loving 
love, and I worshiped her. She was my idol, 3 children were May’s portion, long letters from 
my faith, my hope! The day for our wedding : her cousin, toiling as a missionary among the 
was appointed, and the preparations almost : poorest of the misery-haunted quarters of the 
completed, when, one day, my father came} large cities, told her how constant, prayerful 
home in a strange state of excitement, ram- 3 work was changing a cold, gloomy man to the 
bling in his talk—and my life’s horror began. } hopeful Christian laborer in good deeds, 


He was insane! Then, and not till then, did I ; 
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LITTLE ALMA. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Borny and blythe is this daughter of mine! Scarce will I trust her away from my sight, 
“Household pet,” “climbing rose,” mamma’s sunshine,” Guarding her fondly by day and by night. 

Such are the pet names we call her by now. Htandtty, ties panto ta the’ agp of deat pet 
“Rosy-cheeked,” “violet-eyed,” “Parian brow.” She knows all her letters, she does not forget; 
Dear little creature! who, al! the day long, With thimble and needle she sits in her chair, 
Cheers and beguiles with her joy and her song, And thinks Dolly’s dress is quite out of repair. 
Thrilling it out, in her sweet infant measure: . 


. hild— 
#No place like home!” Oh! the beautiful treasure! Acmiplehate weeny sepent meeny 


Happy and thoughtful, submissive and mild; 
Sometimes I fear me an angel now waits, *Tis a mother’s fond heart. Is apology due 
Tocarry her up through the bright pearly gates; For thus loving her darling, and praising her, too? 





SPRING. 
BY GRACE GORDON. 


A sone for thee, oh, Spring! Music is on the breeze. * 

Spring, with thy floating clonds, and balmy breath, Music and fragrance float on every gale; 

Waking the leaves and buds from seeming death, From gushing streams, and birds; from flowerets pale, 
Thy praise we sing! And waving trees. 


Thy hand is on the woods. A song for thee, oh, Spring ! 
The trees are putting forth their soft bright leaves, Beauty and joy awaken where thou art; 
And, by the rippling stream, the willow weaves Thou bringest Hope unto the weariest heart, 
Its velvet buds. On thy bright wing. 
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CHAPTER VII. plished cavalier, nature had given no materials 

Oxtver CRoMWELL was not a native of Knowl- 3: for that; but his rugged strength was subdued, 
Ash, but frequently visited a connection of his 3 his rudeness kept in abeyance. All that was 
family in that place, and in his then irregular : good in his character shone out, and genuine 
habits would remain there sometimes for months $ love gave a touch of softness to his nature now 
together, It was known that he was of good} and then, which was irresistible to a person 
descent—almost regal on the mother’s side—a ; like Barbara. 
young man of powerful will and great force of: John Hepburn was one of the truest and most 
character; but the really bad reputation as a} honest defenders of those popular rights that 
sensualist and profligate, which he bore at home, 3 King Charles and his ministers were invading. 
had not yet reached that quiet spot, or Barbara § He it was who afterward refused to pay ship 
Westburn had never found cause to mourn over 3 money to the king, and boldly carried the ques- 
his estrangement as she was now doing. tion into court testing its legality there. Crom- 

It was to the house of John Hepburn, a man 3 well learned many a just lesson of human rights 
of wealth and influence in the county, that the ; from this man, which he began to pervert into 
rector of Knowl-Ash made his way, generously $ radicalism from the first. Utterly unfitted in 
resolved to conciliate his daughter’s love, and : person and manners for a courtier, he hated 
bring him back to his own happiness and hers. 3 elegance and despised refinement. The thing 
But unfortunately the two did not meet; while $ he could not be, Cromwell was always ready to 
the rector was dreamily making his way toward $ destroy. 
Hepburn’s mansion, Cromwell had started across; Still the young man loved Barbara Westburn, 
the country toward Knowl-Ash, urged onward $ and had events transpired differently, her re- 
by a force of selfish passion which was for the : finement and superior intellect might have won 
time his master. Hitherto the young man’s as- 8 him from much that was repulsive in his habits. 
sociates had been often of a rude, uneducated N The woman must be both loved and respected 
class, into which he had been, to a certain ex- ; who holds influence over a man like this; and 
tent, forced by the plebeian calling of his father: $ from the depths of his rude soul Cromwell did 
for, with all this, gentle blood, the Cromwells $ both love and reverence the young creature to 
were poor, and obliged to earn their daily bread. $ whom he was troth-plighted. 
In the brewery, which gave the family support,; The coming of Buckingham, the very perfec- 
the naturally coarse young man had found con- $ tion of all that was most admired and elegant 
genial rudeness, and learned to becomethetyrant in a courtier, a man of almost regal power, 
he afterward proved. There is no sycophancy ; brought out an instant feeling of opposition in 
like that which follows the son of a man in} the young brewer's heart; and afterward the 
lucrative business, on which a large number of: ; duke’s evident admiration of Barbara, his fre- 

workmen depend for support—no length of evil § quent visits to the rector’s house, drove him 
to which it may not lead if those men ehance $ wild with jealousy. Still his love for Barbara 
to prove low and groveling in habits, and the $ was not to be uprooted by a fit of anger. He 
heir an apt scholar as Cromwell surely was. ; sullenly refused to enter the house which Buck- 
But in the neighborhood of Knowl-Ash all the $ : ingham was allowed to yisit so familiarly; but 
social influences Which surrounded the young $ $he met Barbara in the ruins, when she came 
man. were of a refined and most exalting nature. Sout to walk, laying wait for her for hours to- 
His relative, Hepburn, was a noble character, 3 gether as a setter watches for game. The in- 
far-seeing, prompt, and proud. In the presence $ terviews thus obtained were very unsatisfactory 
of this man Cromwell became another being. ; te both parties. Loving him dearly, and con- 
ming cee make him an elegant or aceom- ; sidering his resentment as a proof of jealous 
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THE BROKEN TROTH-PLIGHT. 455 
ection, the young girl forgave his meat re- } The catiinenh of ie slatée,: the singular eon 

and withdrew herself altogether from ; which the gay young creature made, sent Bar- 
the company of Buckingham, not once dream- ; $ bara once more to her father’s study, and the 
ing that the tyrannical will which was making ; result was his departure for Hepburn’s resi- 
ber a slave sprang out of the hard nature of the; dence. But Cromwell had been tortured by 
nan, rather than from the sensitive love for: § i this week’s absence. In vain he had haunted 
which she gave him credit. But her father’s : ’ the grounds around Knowl-Ash—in vain -he 





political sermon broke up even this imperfect } ° had stood for hours beneath Barbara’s window 


companionship. It struck Cromwell in both $ \ sad at heart; she had sat brooding in her room, 
the strong passions of his heart. The doctrines $ ‘ not caring to look out on scenes so full of touch- 
which he shared alike with Hepburn were se- $ ing associations. At last, for the first and last 
verely attacked in this sermon. The king’s ; time in his life, Cromwell’s stern pride gave 
mpremacy maintained with eloquence. This : way. He resolved to seek Barbara and retire 
was enough to arouse the young man’s wrath, $ from the high grounds he had taken. For her 
bat a deeper cause of offence remained. Crom-} ¢ sake he would remain ‘neutral in the great con- 
well knew that Buckingham’s influence had ; test, which was even now gathering strength in 
induced the good man to write that sermon— } ‘the land. All that he would insist upon should 
Buckingham’s influence over the father of his relate to the courtier tyrant Buckingham. This 
betrothed wife, perhaps over her. This con- {man she must neither speak to nor look upon, 
yietion roused all his vile passions and set them} of that he was determined. In the broad 
in open, almost boisterous revolt, the lever of § 3 country, as I have said, the rector and Crom- 
a holy affection kept down the brutal coarse- : : well passed each other not far from Hepburn’s 
ness, which but for that would have broken out § ; mansion. It was a long distance from Knowl- 
unrestrained; but his mildest denunciation of } Ash, and the sunset was gathering richly in 
athing he disliked was fierce as the most bitter ; 3 the west before Cromwell came in sight of the 
of ordinary men. ; little stone church with its weird tower cutting 
When Buckingham found him denouncing the § $ against the crimson of the sky. 
rector’s sermon to a group of men in the ruins,; Cromwell walked on hurriedly. The hour 
Cromwell scarcely paused, a look of ferocious : ; was beautiful, the air a happiness to breathe. 
defiance swept his harsh face, and he laughed ; Surely she would come out to walk in the ruins 
seornfully, when the nobleman lifted his cap in 3 on a night like that, and there, beneath the old 
mock salutation, and walked on. g trees, with the soft.golden light falling around 
The next day Cromwell saw Barbara, and $ them, he would win her back to the old love— 
strove to extort from her a promise to reject § ’ win her to repulse this court lordling for his 
her father’s doctrine of Divine Rights, and te ; 3 sake. 
refuse her presence should Buckingham again: Yes, there was some one in the ruins, he could 
enter the house. see the flutter of a red garment under the ap- 
Barbara was high-spirited, and her womanly : : ple tree. See!—but what was that?—two per- 
pride repulsed this effort of tyranny. She had, $ sons, a man and woman walking close together 
in fact, always withheld her society from the’ with their heads bent and their arms inter- 
duke, but would not use this in her defence, $ ° linked. He moved toward the house, he saw 
and refused, with gentle firmness, to give an $ S them dimly all the way—saw them enter and 
opinion of her father’s course about the sermon. ; sit down in a room dusky with the purple gloom 
Then Cromwell had left her in fierce wrath, § of coming night. No lamp was kindled, still 
threatening never to see her again. Poor girl! § $ these persons were in the room together; Crom- 
the felt this keenly, as the proud and loving $ well gnashed his strong teeth together; his 
Woman alone can feel. That which she had $ ; deep- set eyes burned fiercely. Was this so? 
tefused to. promise, the young creature did i in} ’ Had the king’s minion made such headway in 
all true-heartedness. With the affectionate rea- 3 : one little week? Barbara, was she like all the 
soning which comes so sweetly from a good : other women he had known? 
Woman, she expostulated with her father and ; Darkness had gathered slowly in the room, 
besought him never again to degrade his divine $ 3 ‘ and he could see nothing, not even the outlines 
calling, by urging arguments from bis pulpit; of those two persons sitting within it. So, with 
which might inflame men's passions.’ Then, $ an oath, one of those profane expressions with 
like a gentle nun, she returned to her chamber $ 3 which he had sometimes astonished the coarse 
and endured the heartache of expectation for a $ men in his father’s brewery, he went back to 


i 
time. But the young are not patient to suffer. * the ruins, raging up and down the orchard path 
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like some wild animal. As he moved in and ; did not heed the one which fell across his path, 
eut of the broken arches, a noise from what ; till he startled the horse with a touch of hig 
had been the old cloister attracted his atten- : cane, and sent him ‘careering across the orch- 
tion. He sprang over a fragment of walland} ard. The rector stood still, struck with asto- 
came against a horse sumptuonsly caparisoned, } nishment. What was the horse doing there? 
which was cropping the grass which grew ten- ; Had guests arrived in his absence? 
der and heavy all around the ruins. He moved on more quickly, startled by the 
The stars had come out thick and golden; by } sudden apparition of a nobly caparisoned steed 
the glow he could make out that this was no $ browsing in his orchard. 
animal likely to belong-in Knowl-Ash. The} Cromwell watched him with a lowering face, 
trappings were too costly, the animal of itself; ‘Worse and worse,” he muttered, through his 
of a breed which kings seek for their stables. {clenched teeth; ‘her father absent. Women, 
And has it come to this?” he cried, dashing } women—all alike. Why do I torment myself 
his clenched fist into the animal’s forehead with $ about this one, the world is full of such?” 
® burst of fary. ‘Is he so intimate that his: He arose, as he spoke, brushed the dew from 
horse runs at large in the ruin after nightfall? ; his garments, as men of old shook the dust from 
The brute is well trained.” } their feet on leaving some distasteful place, and 
The horse gave an angry snort, and, flinging walked away. He had already traveled many 
his heels in the air, plunged off toward the orch- § miles, but the exercise suited his mood, and he 
ard. \ took to it with fierce satisfaction. As he walked, 
A better man would have hesitated at the : the brain, at all times so active, seethed and 
conclusion which Cromwell drew at once. io; puloutes with the passions that grew strong 
had come too late, Buckingham had made a} within him. These lordlings who sent down 


sure foothold in the family; Barbara was glad : S their minions to seize the hard earnings of the 
to walk in those ruins by starlight, as she had ; < people, were they to rob men of their souls also, 
once walked with him. There was the courtly § $ tear the love out of a man’s life and soil it for- 
reprobate’s horse running loose in the grounds § $ ever before his eyes? 

like a house dog, so accustomed to the place, 3 


: Henceforth the aim of his life should be to 
no doubt, that there was no fear of his wander- $ 3 punish these men, to drag them down from 
ing beyond call. ; their high places and let the people see them 
Cromwell, fiercely aroused as he was, could 2 face to face. What were kings but men, pam- 
not force himself away at once. He sat down 3 : pered and well dressed, but men after all? Was 
on a fragment of stone:and gazed moodily to- : 3 there a good woman on earth except his mother? 
ward the house, softer thoughts stole over him, i Every man excepts his mother when he con- 
the building was so dark and quiet that evil} demns the sex; even Cromwell did that in the 
connected with it seemed impossible. Yet within ; very bitterness of his wrath against Barbara. 
its walls was that bad man, the facile tyrant of § It is in hours like these that great destinies 
a despotic king, the boasted favorite of more; are often shaped. Those hot, passionate hours 
than one queen. What had he to do there in : that loom up through our lives, like burnt forest 
the only house where Cromwell had found rest } * grounds covered with dead trees, are the start- 
for his fieree, strong heart? Was the court so} ing point of many a desperate fortune. When 


circumscribed that its leader must come to that 
retired spot, and tear up all the roots of his 
happiness as they were just bursting into blos- 
som? Cromwell asked these questions of him- 
self fiercely, as if his own soul had been the 
aggressor, and deserved to be rebuked and quar- 
reled with. 

While these thoughts went burning their way 
through his mind, he heard a soft sound of foot- 
steps coming through the grass, and directly 
the starlight revealed the rector moving slowly $ 
toward the house. His feet dragged heavily ; 
from fatigue; sometimes he put out his staff to : 





the heart has nothing to lose it grows desper- 
ately strong, sometimes almost conquering the 
impossible. 

The soul of this rude, uncouth young man 
was that night going through the first agony of 
its preparation, and in the storm sweet Barbara 
Westburn was cast out from her place in his 
heart, and sent adrift like sea-weed torn from 
the rocks it clung to. Alas! how many a pure 
woman’s heart has been trampled down under 
the fierce rush of ambition, or, worse still, fana- 
ticism ! 

Through the dark night the young man took 


keep from stumbling, so greatly had his strength $ his way, counting over in his mind the sources 
been overtaxed. The ruins were always full of ; \ of power that lay within his possible reach, the 
curiously formed shadows, and the good man } $ mistake he was-under filled every thought with 
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bitterness. Coupling refinement with deceit, } strong,” whispered Randal. «How you trem- 
he began to hate everything that possessed ; ble, Bessie!” 
beauty or grace, and from that walk his hard $ «Do 1?” whispered the girl. “It’s only be- 
pature lost everything that had redeemed it} cause of the night. One always is a coward 








| from common wreck. ; after dark.” 


It is a terrible thing when human beings are } ; «Bah! that may be true with girls; but don’t 
allowed to blind themselves with passion, and } say it where men are concerned.” . 
mad with mistakes seize upon their own des ‘‘Hark!” whispered Bessie. ‘‘I hear a step. 
tiny. A few kindly words, a cool inquiry into ; Some man is coming—father, I dare say.” 
the truth that evening, might have saved a na- “Yes; he’ll come square up against the beast, 
tion from the sin of its own unholy bloodshed. 3 and then 
And Barbara waited in hope for her father’s The outer door opened, a slow step came up 
return. Do not wonder that she loved this ; the passage, and Mr. Westburn entered the 
man—that her pare nature was taken captive} darkened room. He could just see that it was 
by his rugged strength. She had lived in the ; occupied. 
refined seclusion of her father’s house from ‘Are you here, my children?” he asked, 
childhood, and partook somewhat of her father’s ; gently. 
poetic temperament. But it is useless analyzing $ «Yes, father,” called out Bessie, with a little 
the feelings of this fair young girl. $ unsteadiness in her voice. 
«Why did she love him? Meddling fool, be still! $ Barbara stole close to her father and laid her 
Is baman love the growth of human will!” ’ hand on his arm. The hand shook—so did her 
The best answer is contained in these lines : anxious voice. . 
that can ever be given regarding the grand , ‘*You saw him, father?” 
passion. Barbara loved this man—at the time 3 “No, my child. This toilsome journey was 
respected him. That which was despicable and $ all taken for nothing. The young man had left 
low in his naturé had not yet reached her in- : ‘his kinsman’s house and gone homeward, it 
telligence, was slow to reach it even to the last; } : was supposed. 
for when a woman’s heart is fast locked against ; ’ Barbara’s hand fell away from her father’s 
the truth, it is hard to reach her intellect. ; arm, a sick, heavy feeling came over her. It 
Barbara was restless that night. She walked 3 was the first great disappointment of her life. 
her little chamber to and fro with anxious un Bessie went to the kitchen and brought a 
rest. What, if her father, in his meekness,} lamp. Its light revealed Barbara, leaning 
should say what might compromise her womanly ; against the wall, white still, and drawing her 
pride? What, if Cromwell, angry yet, should 3 breath in long, painful gasps. Randal sprang 
meet his advances with anger or sullen reserve? $ to her side. 
Sometimes his harsh manner had offended her; ‘‘Never mind, Barbara. I will find him, if 
how would it surprise her father, if he was he’s in the world. TI’ll tell him a piece of my 
fated to meet an outburst of scorn or temper? ; mind, be sure of that!” 
She did not permit herself to look upon this} ‘Oh! Randall, hush!” 
unfortunate manner in her lover as a fault— “Yes, I'll be quiet as a mouse,” answered 
only as something which her father might not; the youth. ‘Quiet as a mouse, but brave as 
understand. lion. No matter if he has gone home. One 
_At last, as the night closed in, she went} only wants a fleet horse and—and——” 
down to her father’s study, thinking to wait j “This reminds me,” said the rector, “some 
for him there. Randal and Bessie were already $ 3 one must have left the stable unlocked. There 
in the room, and proposed to light a lamp; but } is a horse careering with dangerous violence in 
Barbara knew that her face was flushed, and; the orchard. He dashed across the path in 
feared that. traces of tears were still about her 3 great fury, as I came along, and—what seemed 
eyes; so she pleaded gently for the twilight, : strange—it seemed to me that I heard a jingle 
and the young people allowed the darkness to 3 of stirrups flying loose.” 
gather around them in patient silence. Once? Bessie and Randall drew close together, 
or twice Bessie started and caught at Randal’s frightened, but eager to meet the crisis. 
hand. He grasped hers tightly, and both held} ‘Let us go and see what it is,” cried Bes- 
their breath. The sound of a horse careering 3 sie, growing brave as the time for action ap- 
through the grass, snorting and prancing, filled ; } proached. 
them with alarm. : “Yes,” joined Randal, ‘‘let us go search the 
“He has got tired at last—he is coming uot! orchard. It may be something worse than a — 
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horse roamiag abroad. I saw the shadow of a; ‘“‘Isn’t he a beauty ?” cried Randal, with en- 
man moving about the ruins just now, but said § thusiasm, Jifting his lantern and swinging it on 
nothing, Girls are such cowards!” ‘high. *sTsn’t he a creature worth—worth his 

‘Barbara drew a free breath. A man in the: 3 weight in gold?” 
ruins! What, if Cromwell had come to gaze at} ‘How came he here? I should know some- 
her window again? She panted to go out and: thing of an animal like that, if he belonged in 
tell him how weleome he was—how unhappy } the neighborhood,” answered the rector. “Well, 
she had been! - we shall probably know in the morning.” 

‘<] will bring a lantern,” cried Randal; ‘‘then$ With this natural conclusion the rector walked 
you and I, uncle, will see what all this tramping 3 quietly into the house, leaving Randal, with the 
is about.” bridle in his hand, glowing with the triumph of 

Bessie drew back into a corner, laughing ’ his first diplomatic success. 
quietly. She knew what was coming, and en- All this Cromwell saw, as he left the ruins, 
jeyed it, now that the first surprise was over. } sullen and filled with bitterness. 
Barbara, on the contrary, crept toward the; ; thoroughly misunderstood. 
window and looked out, searching for the} ‘‘So the old man turns hostler for this court 
shadow that had surprised her cousin, with ; minion, does he? And Barbara, how she leans 
timid scrutiny. 3 out of the window, with that dainty bend of 

Directly Randal came back, with the lan- } $the neck, eager to know that even his horse 
tern, and went out, followed by the rector, who, ; ; is cared for! Fool that I was, not to know that 
weary and foot-sore, moved languidly along the $ ; all women are alike!” 
orchard path. No wonder that his walk back to the house 

**Whoo! whoo! Can’t you be quiet there!”’: of his kinsman was one of fierce wrath and 
eried Randal, swinging his lantern before the $ : terrible hate. 
horse, which had caused all this commotion, $ 3 The next morning was a sad one for Barbara. 
and setting the spirited animal off afresh. “Bes 3 She was condemned yet to bear the tortures of 
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Saw—and 


still, I say, and let us see what kind of a brute § suspense, which is the greatest agony that love 


you are. Something out of the common sort, ; can know. 

I'll be bound!” 3 The rector was ill, that day, and kept his 
The youth made a dash at the trailing bridle,$ room. Vague doubts and fears possessed him. 

anq brought the graceful head of the horse down So tranquil had been his life, up to this point, 

with a strong pull; then, leading him, notwith- : that the turmoil of the last few weeks had 

standing a wild resistance, toward the startled ¢ disturbed him greatly. The curse of politics 


rector, he said, in a conciliating voice, 
“You see, uncle, it is a splendid crea- 
ture, all saddled and bridled, coming to our 
very door for shelter. What shall I do with § 
him?” 
The rector took the lantern from Randal’s 
hold.and deliberately examined the horse, 


with his delicate hoofs as the light flashed in $ 
his eyes. i 

"It is the horse of some grand cavalier, un- 
doubtedly,” he said, standing back, with a pro- 
* per regard to safety. ‘The saddle-cloth is of 
velvet, and the bridle embossed with silver. 
What can have brought him here?” 

‘*But what shall I do with him?’’ interposed 
Randal, reluctant to dwell upon the pheno- 
menon.of a strange horse on the premises 
‘Perhaps it would be as well to put him in the 
stable till daylight. He might attempt to lie 
down and spoil the saddle.” 

“Yes, it is better. Put him in the stable. 
There is an empty stall. What could have 
brought the animal here?” 


which § 
curved his neck proudly and pawed the grass } 


dragged into a divine mission, followed him 
§ like a haunting shadow. He prayed God to 
S forgive him, if this deviation from his usual 
course had been wrong, yet could not entirely 
Srepent or forgive himself with full conviction 
: of conscience. 
2 ‘Bessie, Bessie!” called Randal, from under 
his cousin’s window. ‘*Come Sows, Bessie, I 
: have a great deal to say to you.” 
Bessie was smoothing the ripples of her 
‘ golden hair before the tiny mirror in her room, 
but she put forth her head into the morning 
sunshine and shook it cautiously, holding o 
finger to her lips. 
«<One moment, Randal, and I’ll come down.” 
Before the brief time stipulated for was over, 
the fair girl stood by her cousin’s side, and they 


. } moved away from the house together. 


“Has he mentioned the horse, this morning, 
Bessie?” inquired Randal, anxiously. 

‘Not a word; and my belief is he will never 
think of it again; for he seems troubled, and 
$ Barbara is so down-hearted that she will not 
; remind him.” 
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“Poor Barbara!” sighed Randal, shaking his, ‘What have the men of a house to do but 
head. : protect the happiness of its females? Barbara 

“Yes, poor sister! This love must be a ter- ; S suffers.” 
rible disease, a sort of fever, I suppose, that : “TI know that too well!” answered Bessie, 
takes away the appetite, and makes one hot; : shaking her pretty head, while tears rushed to 
and cold by turns. Heaven forbid that I should $ ‘ her eyes. ‘But what can you or I do?” 
ever catch it, Randal!” : “That is impossible to say. But when a man 

“T’m thinking that it might come easier if i is well mounted, and resolute, he can do a great 
taken in the natural way,” answered Randal, $ S deal. Something is going wrong between Crom- 
with philosophic thoughtfulness. ‘‘Kept all in} well and her, and she’s breaking her precious 
the family, you know, like the measles or ; heart about it. Perhaps I can bring them to- 
scarlet rash.” § gether.” 

«What do you mean, Randal?” asked Bessie, } Bessie looked troubled. 
with thoughtful earnestness. : Randal, I don’t like Cromwell,” she cried. 

“Will you know if you or I—that is, if you ‘I don’t, either; but then, she does.” 
should catch the ailment from me, all at home, **He’s dark; one can’t understand him.” 
quietly ?”’ “Dark as midnight,” assented the youth. 

“Nonsense! Randal, that is impossible!” “‘T hate him!” 

“T don’t know that,” answered Randal, lay- ‘Yes, one naturally hates him.” 
ing a hand on his right side, not knowing} ‘I’m afraid of his great, heavy face and 
exactly where his heart lay. ‘I have some- } smouldering eyes.” 
thing going on here that makes me think it’s § “So am I—oh! what did you say, afraid?— 
dangerous for you to come near me. A sort of} no, I’m not afraid of his face, or his eyes, or his 
flutter, as if a nest of young birds was just $ whole body together. Give me a good horse, a 
beginning to stir. You never felt in this way, } Venitian gun, and a cousin to defend, and I’m 
I suppose, Bessie?” afraid of no man, be he roundhead or cavalier, 

“Well, I don’t know, Randal. It seemed as; duke or yeoman!” 
if the old bird itself were flying up into my; ‘‘Still, Randal, I think you had better leave 
throat when the horse neighed last night.” ‘Barbara’s love affairs to father.” 

“Oh!” said Randal, scornfully, ‘‘that was g ‘What, to my uncle? Upon my word, Bes- 
fear, not love. As a man, of course, I never $ sie, I really think that, in affairs of the heart, 
felt what fear was; but when one has a bright : I should prove the best person of the two.” 
imagination, he can guess pretty clearly. The; Bessie did not contradict him, but she bent 
thing you speak of was fear.” Sher head, and the tears came swelling thicker 

“Perhaps you’re right,’ admitted Bessie, Sand faster to her eyes. 
with unusual meekness. ‘Now, suppose we: ‘Oh! if that man had never come here!” she 
go and take a peep at him, as he stands in the whispered. ‘We were so happy, Barbara and 
stable.” S I, till he came!” 

“Of the horse? Oh! yes, I’ve been out four; Randal’s success in the horse manceuvre had 
times to see him crunch his corn. It’s quite} rendered him bold. That afternoon he eapa- 
beautiful. He has such a gentlemanly way of : risoned the chestnut and rode off along the 
doing it. Come.” $same high-road that his uncle had traveled the 

Bessie followed her cousin into the stable, 3 day before. To him there was something glori- 
and, seating herself on the saddle which lay $ ous in controlling a spirited steed in his career 
on the floor, watched Randal as he caressed } 3 across the country, and in breathing the fresh 
the beautiful steed. She had earned a joint 3 air gathered into currents by his rapid flight. 
proprietorship in the animal, which made her $So great was his felicity, that he tock the 
quite forgetful of the implied falsehood of his § N § longest rout, galloped up and down half the 
Presence there. green lanes, that tempted him from the dusty 

“Look here,” said Randal, giving a last: < roads, and, though riding like mad, did not 
caressing pat to the glossy flank of his steed; } reach Hepburn’s mansion till after nightfall. 
“I'm going to ride him this afternoon.” : Here he just missed of Cromwell by half an 

“You? But where?” ; hour. He had left the house, but no one could 

“I’ve got a message for Cromwell from my g tell at what hour he might return. 
lady, which must be delivered. Besides, I mean : ’ Randal rode away rather crest-fallen. But 
to have a turn with that fellow about Barbara.” ; for the boyish love of action, which had led 

‘Barbara? Oh! Randal, that is beyond you!” him from the road, he would undoubtedly have 
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found the man he'sought. Now, to all appear-; “Wait a bit, my men,” cried the landlord, 
ance, his journey had been fruitless. He rode ? setting down the empty glass he held, and lift- 
back more slowly, keeping the highway, and $ ing his head from the stooping position in which - 
influenced by a vague hope that he might pos- ; 3 he had listened to some whispered words from 
sibly overtake Cromwell on the way to Know!- $ S the new comer. “Wait a bit before you con- 
Ash. It was # rolling country through which § déemn one of the soundest patriots and noble- 
he passed, broken into gentle hills and pretty ; * hearted lads in all the country side. He cannot 
green valleys under cultivation. About half-§ ‘come just’ now, take my word on it; but to- 
way between Hepburn’s house and Knowl-Ash § : morrow night, I'll go bail for his Using at the 
was a rustic village, lying in the heart of a; : Horned Stag before this hour of the night, and 
well-populated district. Toward this central ; ; ready for anything in reason you can ask.” 
point Randal observed that a good many per- 3 The landlord had gradually mounted himself 
sons were moving through the gathering dusk. $on a table while he was speaking, and now 
He reached the village inn and halted, that the: rose in his whole person above the crowd with 
generous steed, which had borne him so well, ‘his portly figure, broad face, and warm, ruddy 
should have a few minutes’ breathing space. $ hair giving a bacchanalian finish to the scene. 
When the youth entered the house, he found it He was exactly the sort of figure that Rubens 
full of men, some of whom seemed of the lowest ; sets astride on wine-casks, when his groups 
class. There was an appearance of considerable 3 are crowned with ‘grape-leaves, and his sturdy 
excitement among them, and strong drink was : $ women, twin bar-maids, and his Cupids stagger 
passing round freely, as if some one person ; loosely across the canvas. 
paid for the whole. : Still the crowd were dissatisfied, and ex- 
Randal had never witnessed a scene like this $ \ pressed the feeling in coarse clamor. 
before. Its coarseness shocked him, and, with } **Besides,’”’ continued the landlord, ‘the 
something of the terror he was so ready to} young gentleman is here in spirit just now, if 
deny, he withdrew into a corner of the room} not in person. I have his written order here 


and listened to the clamor of voices around: for broaching a fresh cask of ale for the com- 


him. pany; and it is any man’s fault, let me say, 


‘Here, young man, take a sup of summut 
hot—its a’ for nuthing,” cried the landlord, who $ 
came toward the youth with some smoking} 
beverage in a greenish tumbler, which he stir- } 
red lovingly with a wooden spoon, inhaling the 
strong odor with delight. ‘‘Only say nothing 
about it, lad, when ye get home, or it may reach 
John Hepburn that his kinsman sometimes 


who is last with his cup at the spigot.” 

Then the clamor grew joyous again, woolen 
caps were flung up, and coarse, red hands 
waved in the air; while Cromwell’s name rose 
out from the rude tumult in a shout that made 
young Randal recoil with disgusf. 

The landlord clambered down from his table 
after shouting to his man that a cask of ale 


holds a jolly bout at the Horned Stag, and} was to be set flowing at once. He saw Randal 
pays for stronger drink than his father ever N standing against the wall, pale with surprise, 
brewed. Come, take hold, lad, a sup will do $ half-sick with the close atmosphere, and spoke 
thee good.” $ to him in a low voice. 

Randal took the glass, drank one swallow of; ‘*Ye maun be one o’ the young gentlemen he 
the hot compound that half-strangled him, and $ toud me on as was to meet him in private loik. 
handed it back again. ; ¢ Ie? 8 no use waiting, he’ll no come this gate to- 

The landlord laughed and offered the glass ; noit; but dunny miss coming to the Horned 
again, but the youth shook his head with an Stag to-morrow e’en.” 
expression of disgust, and his tormentor quaffed : “Yes,” said Randal, amir knowing what 
the hot liquid himself, ending with a sob of} he said, I'll be sure to come.’ 
deep satisfaction. The youth drew his cap down and went out 

Just then the noise of laughter and voices; of the rbom, leaving a riot of voices behind 
that filled the house subsided, Some one en-{ him, and glad to draw a breath of the fresh air 
tered and said a few words which seemed to; as he emerged into the starlight of the evening. 
cast disappointment on the crowd. : Randal was a sharp young star, and took in 

“Not coming to-night? Meet us all here to-} the whole nature of the scene he had witnessed 
morrow! it’s too bad. Cromwell had better not } with singular correctness. Its political bearing 
serve us in this fashion more than once,” came; he did not probably comprehend; but that 
up in fragments from the crowd waving to and } } Oliver Cromwell, the betrothed of his cousin, 
fro in dissatisfaction. ithe austere young man who had dared almost 
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to rebuke the opinions of his uncle as too full ; will be all over. She will cease to respect him 
of merciful charity for evil-doers, was asso- 3 as a gentleman; her pale cheeks will grow rosy 
ciated with such persons as he had just left, again; her eyes will smile when I say a bright 
filled the youth's heart w:th disgustful astonish- thing; she will take an interest in things, and 
ment. He looked upon the whole acquaintance ; not go moping about all day long with tears in 
ss an imposition and an outrage against the: her voice. Yes, it shall be done; but how— 
pure nature of his cousin. how? Shall I tell Bessie? Why, of course I 
“What would she think? dow would she feel § will. What should I be worth without Bessie 
were all that I have seen .old her?” he said, in } to say, ‘Yes, Randal, that is the right thing.’ ” 
half-confidence, as he rode along. ‘How she$ It was not very late, even for those primi- 
would sicken and grow faint in that room. How $ tive times, when Randal reached home. As he 
she would loathe the comrades he has chosen!” § passed the ruins, leading his horse by the bridle, 
The youth became heavy-hearted and thought-: and keeping on the thick grass in order to 
fol as he pondered over these things. The at- 3 drown the noise of his hoofs, the youth fancied 
mosphere of refinement in which he had been’ that he saw two figures. moving against the 
brought up, rendered a scene like that in the arch of a window that stood against the sky. 
Horned Stag repugnant and odious. With a3 ’ Who could these persons be? Was it Barbara? 
vivid imagination and fine spirits, he was ready § And had Cromwell broken his engagement with 
for any adventure that partook of romance or the people at the Horned Stag, in order to in- 
chivalric daring; but that coarse, lower world § trude his company on that noble girl? The 
into which he had, for a moment, innocently } ; generous blood boiled in his veins as he thought 
strayed, shocked him almost as it would have$ of this. He softly tied his horse to a bough of 
outraged the sensibilities of a woman. : the orchard and stole toward the two persons. 
“What would she think? Could she love that 3 SA little cireuit around the ruins brought him 
man after seeing him so basely associated?”’ behind a column of sculptured stone that sup- 
These questions revolved in his young mind 3 ported the delicate tracery of the window. It 
till he came to a conclusion. ; was indeed Barbara standing there with Crom- 
“She shall see it—she shall know how base $ well. 





and low his associates are; then, of course, it} (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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[ox THE DEATH OF MRS. ELIZA BELLA, WIFE OF MAJOR GENERAL GARRIT H. STRIKER, AND DAUGHTER OF THE LATE CAPTAIN 
ALEXANDER MCDOUGAL, OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 


BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


Unlike the common world, in its rude rushing, 
Where all things gentle find an early death, 

Where rough and eager feet are ever crushing 
The sweet wild blossoms that grow underneath, 


Iaxg some fair spirit from the past outspringing, 
With wings all radiant and but half-unfurled, 
Was her sweet youth: pure light and beauty bringing, 
She stole a b on our world; 
And there, among her sister roses, waiting He took her home among the climbing roses, 
For the low voice that answered to her ay Beneath the forest trees his fathers knew: 
A richer music in her life creating, Whose deepening shadow dimly now reposes, 
She made her own pure atmosphere of truth. Where once the savage launched his bark canoe, 
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Oh! she was spirit-like, and yet all human, ; The city rose around them, not too coarsely, 
Close to the world, and still so far apart: For, centered in by those ancestral trees, 
Angel almost in purity; yet woman Its roar and bustle, thundering so hoarsely, 
Down to the softest pulses of her heart. Was kept at bay, and on each passing breeze 
With Nature’s self she found a sweet communion, The hum of life came with a dreamy stillness, 
And in its mystic language held a share, Like the soft droning of a distant hive, 
Until uplifted by the gentle union, When the rich Autumn takes its evening chillness, 
The first pure impulse of her soul was prayer. And only hardy field flowers are alive. 


With tender intuition few inherit, Within that prond ancestral home, still keeping 
A sense of beauty that was almost pain, The poesy that thrilled her childish thought, 
She kept the white robes of her childlike spirit, Upon the altar of her great heart sleeping, 
Through the world’s dust, without a spot or stain. Where all the treasures of her life were brought. 
Then came her life-mate, in his proud devotion, The simplest things grew brighter in her vision, 
And laid his soul in homage at her feet; And shone like dew upon an emerald sod, 
And her young heart, in all its rich emotion, Until her home became almost Elysian, 
\Entwined with his, and life became complete. And bright the path her gentle footsteps trod. 
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ASPIRATION—AWAKE, MY LOVE, FROM SLUMBER. 








This dear old sheltercd home was to her seeming 
Like a well-guarded nest within the wood, 

Where her young soul, in its poetic dreaming, 
Feasted upon the beautiful and good. 

And so her youth went by in meekly proving 
That as a purple sunset meets the night, 

A woman’s heart grows lovelier in loving, 
And on the hearthstone sheds its richest light. 


In her brave womanhood she drew around her 
The sorrowing, the noble, and the wise, 

Gentle and generous they ever found her, 
A sinless Eve in that home Paradise: 

Like the great Hudson, whose resistless flowing 
Lent silvery flashes to her stepping-stone, 

High thoughts within her soul were ever glowing, 
And solitary, she was least alone. 


Like some sweet lyric, perfect in its measure, 
Existence floated onward to its close, 
And every hour revealed some mental treasure, 
As streams turn golden when the sunset glews: 
Thus of the world, but higher still aspiring, 
Her womanhood approached its last sublime, 
When all it hopes, and all its pure desiring, 
Turns in full faith beyond the shores of Time. 


Down toward the coursing of the Eternal river, 
Clasping the roses gathered from her home, 
She trod her way along the dim forever, 
And lighted up the shadows with their bloom. 





Her home had been a Heaven itself in seeming, 
That sheltered nook within the city’s beat; 

But now those white gates, with their opal gleaming, 
Reveal the glory of her new retreat. «+ 


She enters through, in search of her evangel, 
But pauses sadly on the golden track, 
Dear earthly voices call their guardian angel; 
With Heaven in view, she tenderly looks back! 
Not all the glory of the upper Heaven . 
Can win those loving glances from the earth; 
The heart to which her own deep love was given, 
The brave young souls that owe to her their birth, 


Have, in the mystic faintness of their sighing, 
A power to reach her glorious soul again; 
To every prayer her voice is still replying, 
For every pang she sends a holy rain 
Of sacred dew, such as the angels only 
Must gather from the blossoms G.d has blest, 
On those faint hearts so troubled and so lonely, 
They softly fall, and give a gentle rest. 


Let her pass on, and bow your faces lowly, 
Our homes were darkened when she went above, 
Archangels made a passage white and holy! 
The gained of Heaven are never lost to love. 
Husband and sons, she has not gone, but listens 
- In gentle pity for each broken sigh, 
And every tear that through your anguish glistens, 
She turns into a jewel for the sky. 





ASPIRATION. 


I woutp my life might glorify 
The Saviour that I love— 

But how could I, who walk below, 
Cast light on Him above? 


Thus, in the gathering shades of doubt, 
I talked unto my soul, 

When lo, a whisper, faint at first, 
In volume seemed to roll. 


8o live that in thy daily walk 
Thou shalt reflect His love— 

Then shall the radiance of thy life 
Throw light on Him above. 


BY Cc. 
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To many a weary, sin-sick soul, 
Who questions if there be 

Such goodness as the Saviour taught, 
Such love and purity! 


Lord! unto Thee my life I give, 
Oh! teach my soul the way, 
And suffer no temptation hence 

To lead my heart astray! 


Weak as a worm to Thee I bow— 
Strong as a God I stand, 

If Thou wilt teach me, Lord, the way, 
And hold me by Thy hand! 





AWAKE, MY LOVE, FROM SLUMBER. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


AWAKE, my love, from slumber, 
And come and roam with me; 
The moon her rays is throwing 
Upon the silvery sea; 
The stars are brightly peeping 
From out their caves above; 
And oh! it is an hour 
Made sacred unto love! 


The dews are gently falling 

Upon the perfumed flowers; 
The fire-flies are flitting 

Through Nature’s fairy bowers; 
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And airy sprites are dancing 
Upon the hill and lea; 

But, oh! there are none fairer, 
My dearest love, than thee! 


Then wake, my love, from slumber, 
And come beside the stream, 
Where we will of the future 
In happy visions dream. 
Oh! come and let us wander, 
The moon is shining bright, 
For I have much to tell thee, 
Which must be told to-night! 





THE STAR PIN-CUSHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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To make this Pin-Cushion, cut out of your , bright silk, alternating the two colors. Repeat 
material sixteen bits of stars (enough to make $ this, with either the same or different colors, 
two stars) of the shape which appears in our ; for the other side of the Pin-Cushion. Sew 
illustration. Cover half of these with silk or; the two stars together, placing a little wool be- 
satin of a light color, and half of them with $ tween them. Stick in a row of pins all round 
dark, choosing such as will make a pretty con- 3 very regularly, so that the heads may form an 
trast. Sew them together very neatly with a* ornamental edge for the Pin-Cushion. 





EDGING. 





MAT FOR DINNER-TABLE, ETC. 


JANE WEAVER. 


Marerrats.—Some rather coarse yellow: 


; 


striped canvas; some coarse broad straw plait; 
double scarlet Berlin wool; black silk union 
cord; some black sarsnet ribbon with a tiny 
scarlet edge. It is impossible for us to give 
the quantities of the various materials required 
for working this pattern, as all depends on the 
purpose for which the work is intended. The 
design may be executed for a set of dinner- 
mats, or is useful for little mats on which to 


and ornamented with strips of broad straw 
plait, edged and secured with black union cord, 
a material somewhat thicker than purse silk. 
The straw must first be tacked on the canvas, 
missing eight stitches between every straw 
This should then be crossed (not inter- 
laced) by another series of plaits, and tacked 


plait. 


on in the same manner. When this is accom- 
plished, the squares must be filled in with scar- 
let wool, taken in stitches the whole length of 


Poth) 


stand a jug of hot water, or lamps, or flower-} the square, as will be seen on referring to our 


vases. Being rather solid, and lined with 
leather, it is well adapted for preserving tables 
from being marked by having anything placed 
on them liable to spoil them. The foundation 
of nett canvas, worked in Berlin wool, ; 


illustration. The plait, wherever it crosses, is 
then secured by-means of a large cross stitch, 
crossed again by a smaller stitch, in union 
cord; this cord being carried along the edge of 
the straw, and caught down, where necessary, 
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with fine black sewing silk. The mat should; with a quilling of black sarsnet ribbon having 
be lined with toile ciree, or a piece of American $ a very tiny edge. 


Jeather, and the edge should be finished off * 





THE VESTE DANOIS. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


/ 





Tae pattern which we give, this month, is that 
of a new style of vest, called the Veste Danois, 
to be made in black or any rich dark shade of 
velvet. We have given the pattern complete 
which consists of four pieces, namely, the front, 
side-piece, back, and sleeve: it does not close 


in the front, but forms a graceful curved:line | 


from the top of the shoulder seam, to the seam 
under the arm; there is no seam down the 
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middle of back, and the form of the small jacket 
is extremely elegant and becoming. The sleeve 
is of the gigot form slightly shaped at the elbow; 
the fuilness at the top is laid in large plaits, 
and at the wrist, where it fits nearly tight, it 
has a cuff turned back in the style of Douis 
XIII.;: the top of the cuff may be either cut in 
points or scalloped. This veste is trimmed en- 
tirely round with rich gimp, the top of the cuffs 








466 ‘G@ENTLEMAN’S BRAIDED SLIPPER. 





to correspond; on each of the plaits of the ¢ either with a waistcoat or over a high dress. 
sleeve there should be a gimp ornament. When: This pattern is for a lady of medium size and 
this ves‘e is made in silk the trimming should ; good figure. 

be velvet en soutache. It is intended to be worn * 





GENTLEMAN’S BRAIDED SLIPPER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number is a pattern for a; leather, so that the feet very easily slip in and 
Gentleman's Braided Slipper; and a very beau-{ out. The white lines represent white Russia 
tiful one. The materials are two small pieces ; braid, and the black lines mignardise, dotted 
of cloth; four yards of silk braid; two yards of § with gold beads. A pair of slippers like these 
black silk mignardise; a few gold beads. The $ would be very quickly worked, and at the same 
making up of these slippers would be the prin- $time would be extremely effective. Scarlet 
cipal item of expense in their manufacture.’ merino might be substituted for the cloth, if 
They require only the toes to be worked, the} this material chanced to be in the worker's 
heels being left open and covered with morocco ; possession, 
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MUSLIN CRAVAT IN CHAIN-STITCH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus pretty Cravat (an illustration of which ; silk. The bow is done in chain-stitch one half 
is given in the front of the number) must be black silk, the other white working cotton. The 
made long enough to go round the neck and} frill is pleated on, the edge of which is worked 
tie in a bow in front, and of the finest French } in the same manner as the edge of the cravat, 
muslin. Hem all around the width as seenin} and quite narrow. It is intended to be worn 
the design, cat-stitching the hem with black ‘ in half-mourning. 
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SATIN STITCH INSERTION. FOR NETTING. TRIMMING FOR COLORED RIBBON OR VELVET. INSERTION. 
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SCENT SACHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tats elegant little Sachet is one of the most § blue border goes all round; the ground is in 
tasteful arrangements for introducing a plea- the transparent white, the stars are gold. When 
sunt perfume into the drawers in which young ; the two squares have each been worked, care 
ladies keep the various articles of their ward- $ : having been always taken to fasten off the 
robes. It is made of bright blue seed beads ; S thread at the back, they must be laid upon 
ind transparent white and gold beads. The} § each other, the edges being turned neatly in, 
material on which these are worked is very fine $ and sewn together with small stitches on three 
vhite sampler canvas. The size of the canvas § ; of the sides, Then a very thin layer of cotton- 
must be measured by the center square in our $ wool is to be laid flat in the inside, having first 
illustration, being left sufficiently large for} had a few drops of some sweet essence placed 
tacking over the edges and turnings in. Then, upon it, of any kind of perfume preferred; or a 
counting the stitches, a bead must be taken on} few grains of musk may be introduced; but 
the needle, and fastened with a slanting stitch § 3 this, of course, is all according to taste. When 
on each thread of the canvas.; The first line is : this has been done the fourth and last side of 
row of blue, the second three blue and two; the Sachet must be sewn up, thus finishing the 
White alternately. This will be the commence- < : interior square. It now only remains to orna- 
ment; but counting the stitches in the illustra- § ment the Sachet with the fringe, which gives it 
tion and following them accurately will be the; Sa very elegant finish. This is done by first 
most certain way of ensuring success. The’ putting the needle through the two thicknesses 
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468 SMOKING-CAP IN APPLICATION. 
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of canvas, close to the blue border at any corner ; canvas, and this must be repeated all round, 
of the square, then threading fifteen of the} The beauty of this fringe depends upon its 
white beads, twelve of the blue, three of the} being done with great regularity, and care 
gold, twelve of the blue, and fifteen of the white, } being taken that a loop may come between 
which completes the loop. The needle must} every thread of the canvas, which makes 4 
then be passed through the next thread of thei very rich as well as elegant fringe. 
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SMOKING-CAP IN APPLICATION. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





Mareriats.—} yard of gray cloth; 2 spools , pattern around them as designated, edging it 
of fine gold braid; 5 bunches of jet beads; 1$ with the gold braid. This part of the pattern 
skein of black embroidery silk; and some small} is to be filled in with the jet beads as may be 
pieces of scarlet velvet, silk, or cloth. For the} seen by the little black dots. The star in the 
engraving, see the front of the number. $center of crown and the,four large dots are 

The crown and border of the cap is to be cut § done in embroidery silk, edged with gold braid. 
out of the gray cloth. The heart-shaped pieces ; Line with scarlet silk quilted. Finish with s 
on the crown and border of the scarlet velvet, 3 scarlet and gold tassel. Thecost of materials 
gum them slightly on the under side, place; for a cap of this description would be about 
them as seen in the design, trace the arabesque ° five dollars. 
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LITTLE GIRL’S FANCY KNICKERBOCKER. 
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LITTLE GIRL’S UNDER PETTICOAT IN CROCHET. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





Marerrats.—} found of white double Berlin 





¢ Wave stitch, and work 7 double rows, then 3 





wool; } ounce of scarlet ditto; a long Alliance 3 double rows of Gobelin stitch, 5 double rows in 
crochet needle. Wave stitch, 3 in Gobelin stitch, 3 in Wave 

A nice warm petticoat of this description is 3 stitch, 87 in Gobelin stitch—so finishing the 
indeed a comfortable garment for little girls; petticoat. Care must be taken to keep the 
to wear under their crinolines, over the usual } work straight at the edges by always inserting 
flannel petticoat, and mothers will do well to the needle through the last loop in each row. 
employ their leisure time in making a little; The garment is joined behind, leaving an 
article like this fur their children, to protect, opening for the placket-hole, which should be 





in a slight degree, their little legs from expo- 
sure to cold. The stitch that it may be done 
in may be left, to a certain extent, to the taste 
of the worker; but we will give the full de- 
scription of the petticoat from which our illus- 
tration was made, which was very pretty and 
comfortable-looking. For a child from six to 
seven years of age, the garment should be 1} 
yard wide and 13 inches long. The ground- 
work is in Gobelin stitch, and the borders, of 
which there are three, are in Wave stitch. 


- Illustrations of these two stitches were given 


last year. In white wool, a chain of 210 stitches 
should be made, and on this a row of ordinary 
double crochet worked. Then commence the 


3 worked round with double crochet. The small 
$ border at the edge in scarlet wool is done in 
the following manner:—1 double crochet, * 3 
long, 1 double in the first of these long, 1 treble 
in the same long, 1 double in the two following 
stitches of foundation; now repeat from *. A 
treble needleful of red wool should be run in 
the first row of Wave stitch, just below the 
Gobelin stitch, to give the three stripes seen in 
the illustration. The top of the petticoat is 
pleated and put into a band, which should be 
done in tightly-worked double crochet. The 
garment is pleated up, to the desired size, and 
secured by a row of | tightly-worked double 
crochet, always inserting the er  teesadl 
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470 PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY. 
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the double or treble portions of the pleats at} form the button-hole. A button is sewn on the 
the same time. 8 rows have then to be worked other side, so that the band fastens neatly, 
very closely, leaving a space in the working to } This completes the petticoat. 





PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY: 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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INSERTION. 
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HANDKERCHIEF BORDER AND INITIALS. 


NEW TAPESTRY STITCH. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. § Empiematic Cotors.—Why, in the language of colors, jg 


ot is 2 _ >} green emblematic of hopé? Why does blue denote faith; 
amie otal a pan ag ps, ails grag g ~ 3 white, innocence; and red, love? An imaginative Germay 
present generation. is but of comparatively recent intro- 3 writer answers these questions in the following manner;— 
duction. Fi yee rings were ornamented in various $ “Green is appropriately the hue of hope; for in each re 
wae, aed seme Wore temaskible for their cunning device N turning spring do we not see the graves of those we love 
and beauty of workmanship. The wedding-rings of the 2 overspread with verdure? Does not every blade of grass, 
Romans, who originated them, displayed joined hands, in- $ every leaf, and every opening bud whisper the hope of re. 
taglios, and inscriptions. Later, the “gimmal” or double g union with the departed? Spring is hope, and hope is 
ring, which opens into two and yet cannot be separated, 3 spring. Did not Noah’s dove bring back the green olive 
was used, and rings ornamented with filigree and enamel. N leaf, and with it hope? When the breath of spring dif. 
It was also the custom to inscribe wedding and betrothal 3 fuses genial warmth over the earth—when the lark carols 
rings with appropriate mottoes. In Germany and Italy 3 and the swallow flutters in the air, when the trees pnt 
finger-rings seem to have been more elaborate during the 3 forth their foliage—then is the heart of man gladdened by 
Middle Ages, and more recently, than has been common in $ hope. The vernal regeneration of nature is typical of life 
the United States, There is the betrothal ring of Martin $ after death. Blue is the color of faith, for it is the hue of 
Luther with Catharine Von Bora, which is composed of an : heaven, wherein all our faith is centered, though for a time 
intricate device of gold work, set with a ruby, the emblem the celestial firmament may be obscured by clouds and 
of exalted love. The gold devices represent all the sym- £ storms, yet the azure canopy soon again spreads above our 
bols of the “Passion.” In the center is the crucified 3 head. When abandoned by all we have cherished and 
Saviour; on one side the. spear with which the side was 3 trusted on earth, do we not feel that our faith is anchored 
pierced, and the rod of reeds; on the other is a branch of $ in the blue heaven above us? White is the color of inno 
hyssop; beneath are the dice with which the soldiers cast 3 cence, because white is really no color. : Innocence is un- 
lots for the garment without a seam, and below are the : conscious of its own purity, for only with sin comes the 
three nails. The whole is arranged so as to make a large 5 knowledge of sin. When the dust of the earth profanes 
cross, surmounted by the ruby. Inside the ring are the : the whiteness of the lily, the charm of its purity bas fled. 


names of the betrothed pair, and the wedding-day in Ger- ° Why is red chosen to represent love? Because the heart's 
man, “Der 13 Junij, 1525.” : This ring was presented to $ blood is red, and only the warm and fervent heart is really 
’ a , 


the intended wife at the betrothal, and worn by her after N capable of true love. The setting sun casts the hue of his 
marriage. The ring used at the marriage ceremonial was * SY kisses on the earth which he has blessed and ferti- 
worn by Luther after the wedding. This is a “gimmal” } lized; and at early morn the earth is again kissed by his 


ring, an emblem of the married state. There is a motto $ golden rays. We call this the glow of sunrise and sunset; 
engraved within, in old German. On one hoop is a dia- g but it is love—all powerful love, manifested through the 
» 


mond, the emblem of power and duration; and on the in- $.sun by the Omnipotent Ruler of the universe. Therefure 
side of the hoop, which is concealed, are the initials of $ red is love's own color.” 
Martin Luther, followed by a “D,” denoting his title of 
§ Rapiant wits Ilapprvess.—The Peru (Ind.) Republican 
‘ 
- p Roe be» mai sep _— ahs ba mgt hog 3 says :—-“* Always suspect persons who affect sweet smiles, 
ay ag agra! ins fe.6 ruby, the emblem of cundeed ies : great softness of manner, an enunciation studied and low, 
Sisal ris aie dnabtiah the design, and provably ans $ and who appear incapable of openly expressing their feel- 
y s ‘s M 
handiwork, of Lucas Cranach, the friend of Luther, who N a be wey a * ge ee ee a nA 
f the three wit to hig Meteothal: anditis’ zine, you may depend upon tha e emile whic! 
penat wat zy ? $ radiant upon his or her countenance, is one of unalloyed 


no doubt owing to the combination of artistic knowledge } h ‘ 
2 happiness. Such was the smile we saw, and the happiness 
eee i eee “e - = has aunyggreag we ; we witnessed when the May number of this most superb 
roduc aul i 
we have been able to learn ef the use of the plain gold ring 5 . ° Pe ree Seyret Se ne Menkes Oe 
at weddings, it became common, in England, in the reign 3 ¢ 
of George II. or George III., and was imitated in Ame-3 ],,nox Porvtep Coutans.—Large pointed collars are again 
rica, then in colonial vassalage to Great Britain. It was } coming into fashion. What is called the Shakspeare collar 
an era when taste was in a deplorable condition; when N has been adopted by many fashionable ladies in Paris. It 
chairs, tables, and every description of furniture, and § js made of fine linen, and cut with a point in front; some- 
houses, were made plain and heavy: so the finger-rings } times it is embroidered in black, and sometimes with fine 
and b peed ore on which both skill and good design had : white embroidery, and trimmed round with wide Valen- 
been formerly bestowed, were made to correspond. We § gj lace. The sleeves to correspond with the Shaks- 
cannot but think that it would be a reform to return to N peare collar are very deep, and are fastened with four gold 
the ancient fashion, The wedding-ring is expected to be : studs. 
worn during a lifetime, and it, above all others, ought, 3 soon 
therefore, to be beautified by taste and art. $ Cuanoz or Resrpence.—When subscribers move from 
ia $ one place to another, and wish the direction of their Mage 
- ae . +». ¢ zines changed in q , they must notify us, not 
date pa 1 ae eae of yr ict satay Py ec quand only of their new post-office, but of their old one also. 
have’ ever published. In the July number we shall begin Tae Wuisrrer.—This is another charming steel engrav- 
“The Patient Heart,” a story of New England life, by Mrs. { ing. Never before, we think, have we had so fine a series 
LL. Chandler Moulton. $ of embellishments as we have had this year. pon 
‘ ‘2 
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Wut Crrvoune Last?—There is another report afloat $ On Liberty. By John Stuart Mill. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: 
that crinoline is to be abandoned; but we do not believe 3} Ticknor & Fields.—This is a work of rare value. John 
it, ‘The fall of crinoline has so often been predicted, and 5 Stuart Mill is well known as one of the soundest thinkers 
it never comes to pass: the prediction is never realized. 3 and ablest writers among the liberals of Europe: and in 
The Empress of the French protects it, and it remains 3 this treatise on a subject much talked of, but little under- 
fashionable. The Countess Walewski, notwithstanding, } stood, he has, so to speak, surpassed himself. The book is 
appeared at a court ball last month without any crinoline 3 divided into four chapters, besides an introductory one, 
whatever; but that is not sufficient to dethrone it, the ex- $ and we cannot give a better idea of its character than by 
ample must be set by the Empress Eugenie herself; she it 3 quoting the titles of some of these chapters; viz: “Of the 
was who made the fashion, and she is not likely to abandon $ Liberty of Thought and Discussion,” “Of Individuality, as 
it, Besides, we must confess that this extension of our { one of the Elements of Well-being,” and “Of the Limits 
petticoats, although at times troublesome and “in the 3 to the Authority of Society over the Individual.” The 
way,” yet is becoming and pretty; it adds dignity to the N time will come, we hope, when the great truths enforced 
figure, causes the waist to look smaller, and gives grace § in this volume will be acted upon as axioms in all free 
te many women, who would look awkward without it. } governments. When that time arrives, the capacity of 
Dresses are made longer than ever in the skirt. They are $ the people to rule themselves will be no longer denied. 
generally much trimmed; the invariable plaiting round N A tender and loving dedication to the memory of Mr. Mill's 
the bottom; above, either crossway pieces of velvet, hang- } wife, who seems to have been a woman of rare intellectual 


ing buttons, gimp, and floss silk ornaments, ruches, and : and spiritual excellencies, is prefixed to the work. 
bows of ribbons are all used for ornamenting the skirts: $ # 
A Dark J 5 . . 

the trimming frequently reaches as high as the knee, In N New anaes se ts cede se ae . —_ te ae 
the street the dress is always raised, and the boots are 3 M < 2 7 pr apeap atin Ae I 

§ the most fashionable exe those made of Russian ; rs. Gaskell writes, this story, for it is hardly a novel, ex- 
leather, with leather or steel heels, These are the great > nea hermenent atenendltnant sandineina pier ate ci 

ae im boots; they are the invention of a noted 3 dental murder of one partner, by another, in a business 
novelti Rich atainad $ quarrel; on the concealment of the crime; and on the con- 
Parisian ‘ $ sequent remorse and terror in which the guilty man aad 

S others cognizant of the deed spend their lives. His 


ee og atte tedli thers ween dig: opgeetlions $ daughter, who discovers the murder unexpectedly, is one 


state that it is still in time to subscribe for 1863, as we 
can supply back numbers from the beginning of the year. N of the greatest sufferers. Her character, a noble one, and 
Recollect, ulso, that this is the cheapest of the lady’s maga- S tint ef hee Geet lover; Whe Cesedln Nery aes URRY 
sines; and is by most persons (and we think those of the 3 drawn. Not the least interesting of the actors in the tra- 
$3 gedy is an old servant. We commend the book as the best 


finest taste) considered the best. On this point, the Plover 3} . 
(Wis.) Republican expresses the almost universal opinion, § fiction of the month. It is printed in cheap style; prise, 
when it says:—“Peterson’s Magazine for April is already twenty.Gve ants, 
nour table. Its frontispiece is a very fine and expressive The Every-Day Philosopher in Town and Country. By 
steel plate engraving, entitled ‘The Quarrel,’ in which the , the author of “The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
pouting maid and whistling swain both seem to feel rather } 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—It would seem, 
uncomfortable in the region of the heart. The colered N from this and other republications of his essays, that the 
fashion-plates, and sixty odd other embellishments, with } “Country Parson” is losing none of his wide-spread popu- 
two pages of music, demonstrates that there is no falling § larity. He writes, in this volume, in the same genial, 
off in the efforts of the publisher to maintain the high } practical, egotistical, diffuse, and pleasant way he has 
standing of his Magazine, notwithstanding the greatly in- s always done. One of the best essays is: “Concerning Dis- 
ereased cost of the materials which are used in getting it } agreeable People.” Another is: “Concerning Beginnings 
up. Two dollars is a small price to pay for such a Maga- 3 and Ends.” Another is: “Going on.” The volume is very 
zine now-a-days, yet it is all that is asked for it in single } handsomely printed, in a style to match former volumes of 
subscription. In clubs it is much cheaper.” We would 3 the series. 
coded our Magazine Is the only one in the United States: | 5+ Zatin Course. By William Smith, LL.D. Re- 
as not either raised its price to clubs and agents, ‘ r e 
WP diddihtsbod the number of ite pages. 3 wised by H. Drisler, A M. 1 vol.,12mo. New York. Har- 
be ; per & Brothers.—This work comprehends a grammar, de- 
lectus and exercise book, and also vocabularies. Itisthe — 


Pus Moaalitr.—The Reading (Pa,) Press enys:—" Peter- : first of a short series designed to facilitate the study of the 
fon’s Magazine contains no matter but such as can be § Latin language; is the result of many years’ practical 
~ Naat yo yay me, : ashy aay ve hg meg $ teaching; and combines, in a remarkable degree, the ad- 

PPNOe LP. AE, SOPAMANS, .. AD, EM IOOTS. PELs f the older and more modern method of instruc- 
morality, and religious sentiments seem to be the end and bsemapasaitetaaaaies 


aim of its publisher.” 


tion. 

Sea-Kings and Navel Heroes. A Book for Boys. By 
John G. Edgar. 1 vol., 16 mo. New York: Harper @ 
hers.—A capital book of its kind. Looking ever its 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. $ pages, we are reminded of the avidity, with which, when 

Slaves of the Ring; or, Before and After. By the author : a boy, we devoured “ Mavor’s Voyages,” and are compelled 
of “Grandmother's Money,” “ Wildflower,” “Under the ; to regret, that, in our time, no such works as this were ia» 
Spell,” etc., etc. 1 voy 8 vo. Boston: T. O. H. P. Burn- < existence. The volume is handsomely illustrated. 
ham.—We have here a novel by a writer comparatively $ The National Tax Law, as Amended. By C. 1. Hatt. 
unknown to the American public. The story is well told N 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Carletor. —This little work not 
and will have popularity. It is true, the author is not < only gives the tax law as amended at the last session of 
equal to George Eliot, or Mrs, Gaskell, or Miss Muloch, or 3 Congress, but also embadies all the official decisions, the 
Mrs. Oliphant; but he is a first-class second-rate novelist, ; official list of assessors apd collectors, an alphabetical, 
if we may use such a phrase. The volume is a cheap edi- § schedule of taxable articles, and a complete compendium 


tion, in double column octavo; price, fifty cents. $ of stamp duties. 
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‘Tms amusing puzzle, in which a solid body apparently $ and will form, with the others, a triangle. When placed 
runs up an inclined plane, is not, perhaps, very generally & upon the table, the cross piece makes the wide end con- 
known, though it may be constructed at a trifling cost. $ > siderably higher than the other; nevertheless, the double 

Get a turner to make a double cone of any hard wood— N cone, on being placed on the lower end of the triangle, im- 
that is to say, a shape like two sugar-loaves joined base to ; mediately travels toward the higher extremity, seemingly 
base: the size is unimportant; four inches long by two $ in defiance of the laws of gravitation. In truth, however, 
inches in diametor will do very well—then procure two 8 it strictly obeys them, as the center of gravity of the cone 
slips of wood about half an inch square and eight inches ° 3 is situated in its axis; and owing to the divergent charac- 
long, join them at one end, and let the other extremities § $ ter of the railway, it sinks more and more between the 
diverge nearly four inches apart. To keep them at the- 3 rails as it proceeds, and therefore, in reality, rolls down- 
proper distance glue a slip across at the wide end under- < $ ward. This will readily be perceived if either apex of the 
neath; this piece may be three-quarters of an inch square, } cone is carefully observed during its progress. 
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Green Pea Soup.—After having removed the bulls from 
$a park of fresh green peas, boil them in spring w uter until 


; Pour the eaten in which the peas have Seen boiled intoa 
, clean saucepan, and put into it a knuckle of veal, three 
7% Make Stock for Soup.—We believe the reason why } slices of lean ham, two carrots, and one turnip cut up into 
slices, add a little more water, and let the meat and vege 
clear soup is, that they pay greater attention to skimming : tables simmer gently together for two hours; then strain 
it dpring the boiling process, In France the soup pot is : the liquor threugh a hair sieve into a clean bowl, and add 
usually an earthen one; in England it is made either of ; the pulped peas, Boil a little spinach, beat it and squeeze 
copper or of iron. The greatest care and particularity { it in a cloth, and add to the liquor as much of the juice 
should be observed in keeping it clean. No matter of what 3 pressed from it as will render it a good color. Pour all 
material the vessel may be made, the inside of the cover ; into @ saucepan, and let it boil gently soas to take off all 
and the rim must not even be neglected. The best parts $ § taste of the spinach. Slice in the white part of one head 
of beef for the stock-pot are the hind shin and the buttock; 5 S of celery; add a lump of sugar the size of a walnut, pepper 
the proportion of water should be about two quarts to 3 and salt to taste. Cut some slices of bread into small dia- 
three pounds of meat. The meat should be placed first in 3 monds, and fry them in fresh butter. Cut up a large let- 
the stock-pot, and the water poured in cold, and the quan- $ $ tuce in slices, and fry them after the bread; put these into 
tity of salt required added. Place the stock-pot at the side ; the tureen. Have ready boiled a pint of young peas as for 
of the fire, and let it slowly become hot; before the water 3 cating; put them into the soup with a little chopped mint 
boils remove the scum carefully directly it rises, and con. 3 $ if approved of, and pour all into the tureen. Serve hot. 
tinve skimming at intervals, for at least half an hour. y A French Soup made without Meat.—Take a large lump 
Then add the vegetables—three carrots, three turnips, half ? y of butter and a tablespoonful of flour; brown them in the 
a head of celery, a few young leeks, and an onion stuck } $ saucepan in which the soup is to be made; then chop up 
with three cloves; some savory herbs and peppercorns. Let § : } finely some carrots, onions, celery, sorrel, and potatoes, and 
all these stew very gently for five hours at least. Strain { mix them together; put them into the saucepan, with pep- 
the soup, clear it from all fat, and serve it. The continental $ per and salt, pour boiling water over them, and let them 
mode is to place a few slices of untoasted brend at the bot- § 8tew over the fire for three or four hours: they can hardly 
tam of the tureen, to soak them well for ten minutes with a § simmer too long. A little thyme, parsley, cress, and mint, 
cupful of the soup, and then to pour the remainder boiling ° ° are a great improvement added to the other ingredients. 
hot over them. 
Giblet Soup.—Let the giblets be well cleaned; cut them 
into small pieces, and wash them well in water. Put them 


French cooks succeed better than English ones in making $ N 


FISH. 
To Boil Fish.—For all kinds of fish put two spoonfuls of 


iuto a saucepan with one quart of good broth, and all sorts § N 


of herbs chopped fine. Let these simmer together until } 
the giblets are tender; then thicken with flour and butter, } 
and season with salt and cayenne according to taste. Aspa- 3 
ragas tops, if in season, may be added; these must be } 
beiled first. If you wish the soup to be white, take the 
yelks of four eggs. beaten up with half a pint of cream, 
and add them to the soup five minutes before serving, stir- $ 
ting them in gently, but not allowing them to boil. Ifthe 
soup is required to be brown, put in a little browning and 
a glassful of sherry wine. 


salt to every quart of water; put the fish in with the water 
$ cold; remove the cover, and only let the water simmer. 
: Try with a skewer, whether the flesh of the fish stick to 
$ the bone; if so, it is not enough, if the flesh drop off, it is 
: too much cooked. A mackerel will take from fifteen to 
; twenty minutes, a haddock a little longer; a pound of fish 
$ takes from fifteen to twenty minutes. 

Stewed Lobster.—Cut. the meat into nice bits, and warm 
: it in a little good gravy; season with salt, mace, and a little 
$ cayenne; thicken with flowr and butter, and a little anchovy 


*‘ sauce; dish neatly up with sippets of toast round it. 
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J Boil Mackerel.—Clean the mackerel and dry them 3 Meat and Potato Pie—Mash three pounds of potatoes 
arefally with @ clean cloth; rub them slightly over with ¢ with a little dripping and milk, and pepper, and salt to 
slittle vinegar, and lay them straight on the fish-plate, N taste. Spread two-thirds in a pie dish, and place on ita 
fr on turning them they are frequently broken. Put a N breast of mutton, cut into pieces. Cover the remainder of 
jttle salt in the water, and when it boils, place carefully } the potatoes over the top, and bake it for an hour, or more 
the fish into the pan, and boil them gently for a quarter of N or less, according to the heat of the oven. A side oven, or 
m hour, Take them up and strain them well; put the } the bread-oven, when done with for the bread, will often 
yater that runs from them into a saucepan, with a table- 3 (at no cost for the cooking) bake a pudding for the poor or 
of walnut catchup, the same quantity of brown- N sick, which will have much more value to them than its 
ing, two anchovies, and a slice of lemon; boil all these in- N cost to the giver. Rice milk, rice pudding, broth of bones, 
gredients together for a quarter of an hour, and then strain 3 and odds and ends, and many nice puddings ond fricassees 
them through a hair sieve, and thicken with a little flour ; for the sick or hungry, may be done at very little cost and 
wd butter. Serve in a sauce-boat with parsley sauce in 2 trouble, in this manner. 
mother; dish up the fish with their tails in the center of $ A Stewed Neck of Mutton.—Choose a lean neck of mutton, 
the dish; garnish with scraped horscradish, sprigs cf pars- N cut it up into chops, remove the fat and skin from them, 
ley, and barberries, if at hand. and trim them neatly. Put a tablespoonful of sago at the 

f Boil Salmon.-—Fill the fish-kettle with as much spring g bottom of a large earthenware jar, which has a cover to it; 
water as will be sufficient to cover the ealmon which is to N on the sago arrange a layer of chops, and upon the chops 
tecooked. When the water boils throw into it a handful § sliced carrots, turnips, onions, and celery, and any greep 
ofsalt, and remove the scum as soon as it rises. Wash ths N vegetable which may be in season, such as lettuce, peas, 
fsh thoroughly, put it into the fish-kettle, and, if it is a 3 ete. Commence again with another tablespoonful of sago, 
thick fish, let it boil very gently. Salmon requires alntost : then a layer of meat, and another of vegetables, and so on 
w much boiling as meat, therefore a quarter of an hour $ until the materials are all in the jar. Season well with 
thould be allowed for each pound. Serve with lobster or $ salt and pepper, pour in one pint of spring water, cover the 
fennel sauce. $ jar closely, and stew gently in the oven for three hours. 

% Bake Fish in a Tin Dish.—Scale and clean the fish; Collared Mutton.—Order the butcher to bone a loin of 
dryit well; put an ounce of butter or dripping in the dish, 2 mutton which has hung for a week; rub it well with pep- 
md sprinkle a little chopped parsley and onions at the § per, salt, ground allspice, and cloves. Pour over it either 
bottom; lay in the fish, season with pepper and salt, and $ a teacupful of port wine or of vinegar; let it lie in this 
hy over the rest of the chopped onions and parsley, with 3 for twenty-four hours, then cover the inside with a good 
ome bread-crumbs, and a little bit of butter or fat, and a $ stuffing as if for veal; roll it up tightly, and bind it with 
little water or broth over all; put the dish in the oven or § broad tape to keep it in shape, and roast or bake it. The 
before the fire until done. underneath part of a sirloin of beef may be dressed ina 

% Fry Fish.—The art of frying fish consists in having $ similar way. Let the butcher send the bones of the mut- 











plenty of grease in the pan and making it boil to the 8 ton so as to make the gravy. 
utmost before putting in the fish, which should have been Brain Cakes.—Wash the brains thoroughly first in cold 


lid to dry for some time in a cloth, and then rubbed with $ and afterward in hot water, remove the skiu and fibres, 
egg, and dipped in bread-crumbs; the grease should be so N and then boil the brains in water with a little salt for two 
hot that it browns the fish, not burns it; the fish should § or three minutes. Take them up and beat them in a basin 
beturned once. A fish well fried is not an economical dish, } with some very finely chopped parsley, sifted sage, salt, 
because it requires a great deal of fat to fry it in. mace, cayenne pepper, the well-beaten yelk of an egg, and 
a gill of cream. Drop them in small cakes into the frying- 
pan, and fry them in butter a light brown color. A little 
flour and grated lemon-peel are sometimes added. 


MEATS. 

Gif’s-Head Hash.—Parboil a calf’s-head, or half of one, 
according to the size of the dish you may require to fill, 
cat off the best parts in either long or short slices, as you 
like; set them aside for the hash; the rest, with ali the 
bones, and any others you may have at hand (if a ham one, 
% much the better), return to the liquor, with a bunch of 
sory herbs, a sliced carrot, a carefuliy-fried onion, half- 
head of celery, mace, salt, and peppercorns, according to 
taste, Let all these ingredients stew gently together, until 
the liquor is sufficiently strong that, when it is cold, it will 
formajelly, Strain it through a hair sieve, and afterward 


DESSERTS. 

Bread and Butter Pudding.—Take a pint of new milk 
and halfa pint of cream, sweeten it according to your own 
taste, flavor it with either lemon-peel, peach-leaf, or cin- 
namon, as you prefer; let it simmer until this is effected, 
then strain it, and, having beat up the yelks of four eggs 
with a little cold milk, stir the hot mixture well into them, 
and add a glass of brandy, but mind you keep stirring it 
quickly all the time; it will form a nice custard, which 
through a cloth, and when cold, remove all the fat which § pour over your bread and butter at least two hours before 
may rise to the top. Take of this jelly the quantity which $ you put it in the oven. Half an hour’s baking will be 
may be required for gravy, put it into a saucepan, and add ¢ sufficient. The bread and butter should be cut very thin, 
toitmushroom catchup, Worcester sauce, anda little lemon * and currants, finely-shred candied peel, and almonds 
pickle. Now put in the slices of meat, and let them warm 3 strewed between each layer. Or:—Take sponge cakes 
gently, but do not let them boil. Before serving to table § instead of bread and butter, and pour the brandy and a 
add a wineglassful of sherry and a tablespoonful of brandy. $ little milk over them the night before, adding the warm 
Garnish the dish with forcemeat balls, brain cakes, and } milk and eggs half an hour or 8o previous to the baking of 
slices of lemons, N. B.—If the gravy is not of sufficient N the pudding. A pudding made of sponge cake, and steamed 
thickness, add butter. : instead of baked, is very good. Soak the cake with brandy 

Beefsteal- Dumpling.—Choose a juicy piece of beef, with- N and milk the previous evening, pluce a layer of cake ina 
sat much fat, and cut it into neat slices about half an inch : ware or tin mould, then a layer of jam alternately; cur- 
thick, eprinkle some salt and pepper over them, place a < rants and candied peel can be used, as for a baked pudding. 
small lamp of butter on each, roll them up tight, and fiour N When the mould is nearly full, pour in custard made as 
them a little, Line a basin with plain suet paste, fill it $ described; let the pudding steam for half an hour, or 
with the rolls of beef, add a few mushrooms and a little ¢ longer, according to the size of the mould, and, when 
catchup; cover up the meat with the paste, tie up the basin ; served, pour cold custard over it in the dish, sticking 
ita floured cloth, and boil it three hours. < blanched split almonds over the top by way of ornament. 
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AAPOR Ry 
Welsh Flummery.—Put three handfuls of very white oat- : 3 Upon red-hot iron, remove it into a dark room, and the 
meal to steep twenty-four hours in a pint of cold water; N figure and inscription will become more luminous than the 
then pour it off clear, and add as much niore water; let it $ $ rest, and may be distinctly seen and read by the spectator, 
stand the same time; strain it through a hair-sieve, and } If the lower parts of the coin be roughened with the acid, 
boil it till it becomes as thick as hasty-pudding, stirring it $ and the raised parts be polished, the effect will be reversed, 
all the time. When you strain it, pour in two spoonfuls of < N and the figure and inscription will appear dark, or black 
orange-flower water and a little white sugar. Some per- : upon a light or white ground. 
sons dispense with the orange-flower water, and use brown $ This experinsent will be more surprising if made with ay 
sugar. Pour it into shallow dishes, and eat it cold with 2 3 old coin, from which the figure and inscription have beeg 
cream, milk, fruit, and sugar. ; obliterated; for when the coin is placed upon the red-hot 

Baked Apple and Almond Pudding.—Take a quarter of 3 iron, the figure and inscription may be distinctly read upon 
a@ pound of sweet almonds, and a quarter of a pound of § 3a surface which had hitherto appeared blank. 
loafsugar; pound all well ‘together; then add the well-} This experiment may be made with small coins Upon a 
beaten yelks of six eggs. Grate the peel of one lemon, $ $ heated poker, a flat-iron, or a salamander. The effect will 
and add the juice of it, and one tablespoonful of flour. < s be more perfect if tlre red-hot iron be concealed from the 
Mix all well together, and whip the whites of the six eggs : eye of the spectator; this may be done by placing upon the 
to a stiff froth, and mix them with the other ingredients } iron a piece of blackened tin, with a holo cut out, the size 
before baking. Pour the whole upon a thick layer of of the coin to bo heated. 
stewed apples already prepared in a baking tin, and bake N 
in a moderate oven until brown. 

Arrowroot Blanc Mange.—Mix three well filled up table- ¢ 
spoonfuls of arrowroot with a little milk. Boil one and a $ COBESE POR TNVALIDS. 
half-pint of good, rich, new milk, sweeten and flavor to § Midge-Bites—One raw egg, well beaten, half a pint of 
taste; pour it on the arrowroot, mixing them well, and 3 vinegar, one ounce of spirit of turpentine, a quarter of ay 
stir the mixture over a slow fire until it is thoroughly 3 ounce of spirit of wine, a quarter of an ounce of camphor, 
cooked and thickened, taking care that it does not burn. 3 these ingredients to be well beaten together; then putin 
Pour it into a jelly shape, and do nut turn it out until the $ a bottle and shake it for ten minutes, after which cork it 
next day. The chief care requisite is to cook it encugh for 3 down tightly to exclude the air. In half an hour it is fit 
it to set firmly. é for use. Directions:—To be well rubbed in two, three, or 

Vanilla Cream—Boil a stick of vanilla in a pint and ; 3 four times a day, 

a half of rich new milk until it is highly flavored, take 3 How to Treat a Person Rescueifrom Drowning—all 
out the vanilla, and sweeten the milk to taste. Beat up § $ that is required is that the body of the drowned person be 
thoroughly the yelks of six eggs, and the white of one, and ? 2 placed upon its chest and abdomen, with the arms under 
gradually mix in the milk, stirring them all the while. } $ its forehead, and then turned from side to side, as one 
Then cook the cream until it is thick enough. If the ¢ would roll a wine-cask or beer-cask in process of cleansing; 
vanilla be carefully dried, it will serve several times, pro- $ but, of course, more slowly and gently, and continuing 
vided it be good. : this rotary motion until full inflation of the lungs shail 
alian Cream.—Take one pint of cream and half a pint } have taken place. 
of milk, make it hot, sweetening it to taste, and flavoring } @argle for a Sore Throat—Pour a pint of boiling water 
it with lemon-peel. Beat up the yelks of eight eggs; beat N on a handfui of sage, tie up about half a teaspoonful of 
up all together, and set it over a slow fire to thicken. Have $ $ Cayenne pepper in @ piece of muslin, and put it in when 
ready an ounce of isinglass, melted and strained, which 3 cold, strain it off, add a dessertspoonful of honey, a wine 
add to the cream; whip it well, and pour it into the mould. N glassful of port-wine, and as much vinegar as will make it 

Stone Cream.—This is a simple blanc mange, made with N S sufficiently sour, without injuring the palate; gargle three 
isinglass, and milk and cream, or milk alone, and poured, $ times a day, or more frequently. if need be. 
while yet warm (not hot), on preserve in a glass dish. To Cure Burns.—Scraped potatoes applied to a burn will 

$ relieve the pain, and prevent scars, in moderate injuries, 

ORDPPP DARD PD RIDA DODD ALP PPDPL PRL ALS $ sooner than almost any other remedy. The raw potato iz 
; § peeled, and then seraped on to a bit of rag, the potato 

PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 3 scrapings being placed next the injured part, fos as soon 

Inrrative Hators.—Look at a candle or any other lumin- $ as they lose their moisture, changed for fresh scrapings. 
eus body, through a plate of glass, covered with vapor, or To Cure a Common Cold.—Boil a handful of bran in little 
dust in a finely divided state, and it will be surrounded $ more than a quart of water for tweaty minutes, strain, and 
with a ring of colors, like a halo round the sun or moon. } sweeten with either sugar, molasses, or honey. To be taken 
These rings increase with the sizes of the particles which } warm on going to bed. This is simple and very efficacious. 
produce them; and their brilliancy and number depend on $ In severe colds, a little syrup of squills may be added. 
the uniform size of these particles. For a Wasp-Sting.—Sal volatile or hartshorn, if applied 

Or, haloes may be imitated by crystalizing various salts } immediately, is the best specific for the sting of a wasp. 
upon thin plates of glass, and looking through the plate at 
a candle or the sun, For example, spread a few drops of a 
strong solution of alum over a plute of glass so as to crys- 
talize quickly; and cover it with a crust scarcely visible to $ FANCY ARTICLES FOR FAIRS. 
the eye. Then place the eye close behind the smooth side 3 Warer BaskeTs.—These are pretty, and not difficult te 
of the glass plate, look through it at a candle, and you will } make. Form the basket in colored cardboard, by cutting 
perceive three fine haloes at different distances, encircling } $ a shape which will stand well. Let it be three inches and 
the flame. $ a half across at the bottom, four and a half at the top, and 

To Reap A Corn In THE Danx.—By the following simple ; three inches and a quarter high. Shape the top into six 
method, the legend or inscription upon a coin may be read $ teen vandykes, one inch deep, and cut an open-work pat 
in absolute darkness. Polish the surface of any silver coin } ; tern in triangles, or any other form, round it, with 4 
as highly as possible; touch the raised parts with aqua N straight strip for a handle, and a well-fitted round for the 
fortis, so as to make them rough, taking care that the parts $ bottom. This or any other pretty form of basket will do. 
not raised retain their polish. Place the coin thus prepared ¢ For ornamenting it with the wafers, have for each ora’ 
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ment three wafers: “ous whole; a second cut into one bel Paint to Stand the Weather.—Take charcoal powdered, 
‘and two quarters; the third into four quarters. Wet the N a sufficient quantity of litharge as a Crier, to be well 
ent edge of the half wafer, and set it upright on the whole § N mixed with linseed vil, and when used to be thinned with 
wafers in the same manner fix two of the quarters at right 3 3 well boiled linseed oil. This forms a good black paint; by 
angles with this, and then fix in the remaining four quar- N adding yellow ochre an excellent green is produced, which 
ters, one in each division. Ornament the basket and handle § S is preferable to the bright green used by painters for gar- 
with these according to fancy. The contrast of color in the 3 3 den work, and it does not fade with the sun. This com- 
basket and wafers, the size of the basket, and the size of , position was first used on some spouts, which, on being 
the wafers used, may be varied at pleasure. The handle § N examined fourteen years afterward, were found to be as 
should be fastened on with a bow of satin ribbon, of tho § S perfect as when first put up. 
game color as the wafers, Pretty mixtures are: scarlet on 3 To Prevent Rust.—Melt together three parts of lard, and 
black, white on blue or any other bright color, dark-green } One part of resin. A very thin coating will preserve iron- 
on pale-green, or purple on orange color, The baskets will { Work, such as stoves and grates, from rusting during sum- 
hold sweetmeats, and afterward (as presents) will be valued { mer, even in damp situations. 
for the sake of the little manufacturers. N 
Nore-Cases.—The shape to cut for the note-case may be N 
four inches and three-quarters wide, by one foot long. This > FIRESIDE RECREATIONS. 


filled up into four, is for the outside of the note-ease and $ x 
two pockets, Cut two pieces of the material four inches : Cramso.—This game is played as follows:—Each player 
$ has to write a noun on a small piece of paper, and a ques- 


three-quarters wide, and four inches and a half dee 
- ri pee on a larger one, All are then thrown together and 
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form inner pockets with flaps (which should be a little A 

faaped at the corners) to fold over in the center inside and $ ®¥filed, and, a question and noun being drawn out, a reply 
tut up two of the pockets. The note-case may be of silk ; must be given in poetry, in which the noun is introduced. 
orcashmere, nicely embroidered or braided. For braiding ; The following may suffice for examples: 

a thing like this, it is best to trace the pattern on tissue ; Q.—Are you fond of poetry? 

paper, tack that on to the silk or cashmere, and tear it : Noun.—Fire. 

away when the work is done. The edge must be finished “Had I the soul of him who once, 

with a cord agreeing in color. In olden time, ‘Father of History’ was named, 

Iurrarton Mosaic Broocnes.—Procure a brooch intended : I'd prove my love, not by mere affirmation, 
to hold a miniaturgay Trace the shape on a piece of very $ 3 But by glowing thoughts, and words of Fiz, 
coarse, open, book muslin. Find a Berlin pattern of flowers, Writ down on the spotless page— 
or any other pleasing subject which will suit this in form $ And thus convey my feelings to posterity.” 
and number of stitches, and work it with fine decca silk. Q.—Define the term Imagination. 

Itmust be put in the miniature frame when done, and the $ Noun.—Bridge. 
ew will be found to be very good. “Tis like a castle built on high, 
A thing without foundation; 
A prince by which we reach the sky— 
° Is this Imagination?” ’ 
Eeeee eh ANSOUS RECSIP TE. The shorter the reply is, the better. It may be an ori- 

How to Remove Mildew from Linen.—First of all take § $ ginal impromptu, or a quotation. Those who are clever 
fome soap (any common sort will do), and rub it well into $ and quick-witted can make this game a very amusing and 
the linen, then scrape some chalk very fine, and rub that $ $ lively one, by introducing into the answers sly allusions to 
in also; lay the linen on the grass, and as it dries wet it 8 various parties in the room, as the papers are collected and 
again; twice or thrice doing will remove the mildew stains, $ read aloud by one person, so that no ono is presumed to 
Another way is to mix soft soap with powdered starch, ¢ $ know by whom they were severally written. 
with half the quantity of salt, and the juice of a lemon. N 
lay this mixture on with a brush, and let the linen lay out § POPOLOOL LLLP EPO PE LOL L LD 
on the grass for a few frosty nights, and the stains will dis- } 

Sppear. All linen will turn yellow if kept long unused, N FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

locked up in a linen press, excluded from air and light; so N Fia. 1.—Divner Dress OF VERY THIN Wate Mustin.— 
the best way that we have found of restoring it to its color, < 3 The skirt is made with one ruffle, a row of insertion and 
is to expose it to the open air in nice dry weather. Expo- 3 3 tucks. The sleeves correspond. Around the waist is a 
sure to the light and continual airings will be found the 3 sash of mauve silk, pinked at the edges. Bow and ends of 
best way of preserving its whiteness. $ mauve silk at the back of the head. 

Curacoa (equal to foreign).—The peels of three dozen 3 Fic. 1—Hovusr Dress or Maize-covoreD Foutarn, trim- 
Seville oranges, three pounds of white sugar candy, one 3 med with a band of narrow cherry-colored velvet ribbon. 
ounce and a half of cinnamon, four bottles of white brandy; < The Spanish jaeket is made to correspond with the skirt. 
to be put into a stone bottle and well shaken occasionally. $ Fig. m11.—Tue Saratoca.—A dress and sacque of clear 
Tobe bottled in a month. having been first strained through § 2 white muslin worn over lilac silk. It is trimmed with 
very fine cloth, when it may be drank immediately. $ insertions and puffings of muslin, through which lilac rib- 

A Pomatum to Make the Hair Grow.—Take hen’s fat and bon is run. Small straw hat, trimmed with white and lilac 
oil of hempseed, of each a quarter of a pound, melt them $ $ plumes. 
together in an earthen pipkin. and stir the mixture with a } N Fic. 1v.—Tae Barrrz.—A dress of white muslin, made 
Wooden spatula until it is cold. Rub in the pomatum every: § 3 with two skirts. The upper skirt is open part way up at 
day for eight days. $ each breadth, and is turned back on each side and con- 

Blue Ink—Two drachms oxalic acid, two drachms Prus- $ fined by bows of black lace. A long, narrow black lace 
sian blue, to be mixed in half a pint of water, make as $ scarf is put on the back in the style of a berthe, crosses in 
Sod a blue ink as we have scen, and is very simple. — 3 front, passes under the arms, and is tied loosely behind. 

Tooth-Powder.—One ounce of bole armoniac, one otince } 8 Straw hat, trimmed with a black plume and black lace. 
of orris root well pounded, half ounce of magnesia; well Fic. v.—Taz Amazon.—A dress of fawn-colored alpaca, 
Pounded and mixed. $ braided around the bottom of the skirt. The body is made 
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plain and high, with a skirt at the back cut in the shape ; is at least a quarter of a yard deep. * These gauntleted 
of a leaf. This skirt is ornamented with braid, and the } closed cuffs are very popular for morning wear, being found 
braiding is carried around in the shape of a belt te the $ $ to be infinitely more convenient and comfortable than the 


front. 

Figs. vi. and vit.—FRontT AND BACK VIEW OF NEW STYLE 
or Swiss Bopres.—These bodies can be made of silk of any 
color, edged with white or black lace, as may be preferred, } 
or they can be made of black velvet. As will be seen in 
the engraving, they are worn over thin white muslin $ 
bodies. 

Fig. vur.—Summer Mantiiza or Waire Musiin, trim- 
med with black velvet ribbon put on in the shape of bows, 
and with a ruffle edged with narrow black velvet. This 


mantilla would be beautiful made of any material match- 
ing a dress, with the bottom of the dress trimmed to cor- 


respond; or made in black silk, with the bows of leather- 
colored ribbon. ’ 

Fie. 1x.—Senorita Jacket or Waite CASHMERE, trimmed 3 
with black lace. 

GeneraL RemMARKS.—The varieties of new materials for 3 
summer wear are innumerable. Alpacas, summer poplins, 
and summer silks, are among the most popular of the 


spring goods; but for a little later in the season are mix- 3 


tures of wool and silk, thinner than the articles just named, 
but more durable than bareges, and less liable to crumple $ 
than tissues. These goods are usually of some of the shades $ 
of brown, fawn, gray, or lilac, though some are in small 
black and white plaids. Grenadines are nearly all black, 


with small detached figures of only one color, as brown, 3 


violet, blue, green, orange, or crimson. The organdies are } 

nearly all of white grounds with bunches of roses, carna- $ 
tions, or groups of blackberries and leaves. These organ- § 
dies are exquisite, but come at the high price of one dollar 
per yard. There are other organdies in dress patterns, at 
eighteen dollars the dress, which are lovely. The ground 
is white, with a fine hair-colored figure running through 
it; but around the bottom is a band of white about an $ 
eighth of a yard in width, covered with rose-buds. 

We mentioned in a former number that plain cambrics 
come with patterns printed round the bottom and up the 
front of the skirts, such as a buff cambric with a black 
Maltese lace pattern; another buff cambric with a bold $ 
braided design in black printed upon it, etc., etc. The 
effect of these printed imitations is so excellent, that at a 
short distance it is impossible to believe that the lace was 
not genuine Maltese, and that the design was not in reality 
braided upon the material. 

Tae SxrrTS oF Dresses are still made very long behind, 
and are much gored, to throw the fullness nicely to the 
bottom. They are now arranged behind in large gathers, 
and plaited in small plaits from the gathers to the front. 
Bodices are being made with three points behind and two 
in front; the small tail behind is still also worn, but the 3 
round waists are never seen unless a sash is worn tied be- 
hind, and then this mode of bodice is admissible. Sleeves 
are made to fit rather closely to the arm, the long, very 
open sleeves being now seldom seen. Epaalets are very 
generally worn at the top, with a turned-back cuff at the 
bottom to correspond. Unless the figure is tall and slight, 
we think the epaulets give too much width to the figure, 
therefore stout persons should on no account wear them 

Basquives are coming in fashion again, though as yet $ 
they are so small as hardly to deserve the name. 

CAMLETS, ALPACAS, AND Foutarps of one color. as well as 
figured foularda, are at present the favorite materials for 
norning dresses. They are usually made high and closely 
fitting to the figure, with two points in front, and with a 
small swallow-tail basque at the back. The sleeves are 
cut ‘either open and very narrow round the bottom, small 
bell buttons being carried up the scam as fur as the elbow, 
or they are closed at “the wrist with a pointed cuff, which 


2 wide hanging sleeves, with the pagoda-shaped white under. 
; sleeve, which so speedily lost its fresh 
$ its beauty. Over these deep-pointed closed cuffs white Nats 
$ cuffs of the same shape are worn. No decision apparently 
< has been arrived at on the subject of the morning white 
N linen collar. In London the small standing collar, with 
° the narrow-colored silk cravat, the pointed cavalier collar, 
& and the small rounded one, are all fashionable. In Paris 
§ there is at the present t a great tendency toward 
$ the introduction of large linen collars. To the fairest ang 
: best of complexions this large expanse of white linen proves 
2 very trying. 

Musuin Cravats are stili worn round the throat; they 
$ are made narrower than formerly, and are embroidered 
3 at both ends, Some have a narrow Valenciennes edging 
§ around them; they are tied exactly as a gentleman’s cra 
3 vat, with the ends standing out in a line with the bow, and 
3 not hanging down as formerly. 
$ THE CHANGE IN THE SHAPE OF CRINOLINE is daily more ap- 
S$ parent in Paris, but in London there is no difference as yet 
3 2 visible, In the former city, crinolines and steel petticoats 
S of all descriptions are made flat and clinging from the 
2 waist to the knee, and from the knee downward they ex- 
; 8 pand until they attain round the bottom larger and wider 
3 dimensions than formerly. For out-door wear these crino- 
2 lines are made to reach only to the top of the boots at the 
2 back, as dresses still continue te besdrawn up; but for 

3 evening and in-door wear they are La much longer at 
2 the back, and are cut with a train or fan-like expansion, 
2 as dresses with trains fali mere gracefully over petticoats 
$ which are cut in some measure, although in a lesser de 
3 gree, in the same shape. 

MANTILLAS are of various shapes. 
3 are probably the most in favor. The pelerine, of a shawl 
} shape behind, with long, square ends in front and trimmed 
with rafifes of silk, is aleo very much worn. 
Bonnets are still made high, though not with so sharp 
2a point in front as formerly. The trimming continues to 
be very much on the top, but with persons of good taste 
§ this is never exaggerated. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS 

LirtLe Grru’s FANCY KNICKERBOCKER.— Muslin is the best 
material fur this pretty novelty for children. At the side 
2 and around the bottom should be strong insertions, with 
3 holes arranged expressly for the running in and out of the 
: colored ribbon. These knickerbockers are made fuller than 
N ordinary drawers, and have an insertion on each side, and 
$ at the bottom of the legs. Through this insertion a ribbon 
} is run, arranged in hanging bows at the side, and useful at 
the bottom for confining the knickerbockers just below 
s the ‘knee, where it is tied in a bow. The drawers at the 
top are arranged in the ordinary manner. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Little girls’ dresses are modeled 80 
much after their mothers’, that, except in the propor 
tionate length of the skirt, one can see but little difference. 
Loose sacques and little round mantillas are the most popu- 
lar for out-of-door wear, and hats, invariably, instead of 
bonnets. 

Small-figured foulards, narrow plaid silks, alpacas, pop- 
lins, Marseilles, and Urilliantes of white grounds, with 
small, dainty figures in them, are all very much worn. 
White Marseilles, braided in black, with a deep, round 
cape to correspond, makes a charming out-of-door costume. 

We gave so many patterns for children’s dresses, last 
month, and so much information generally, that there is 
’ little newer now to give. 
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